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ABSTRACT 

This collection of articles is asf^embled from a 
variety of sources and contributors that together form a statewide 
network of volunteer programs teaching English as a Second Language 
(ESL) to refugees. The articles are divided into the following 
sections: (1) teaching tips; (2) "talk time*' (concerning a weekly 
conversation session); (3) discussions of tutors' classroom 
experiences; and (4) personal narratives of students. The first 
section, on teaching tips, contains brief expository articles and 
descriptions of classroom techniques under the following headings (1) 
using the Total Physical Response method; (2) focusing on listening, 
speaking, and thinking; (3) implementing literacy activities; and (4i 
using games and projects. The second section contains seven articles 
describing variations on a conversational activity in which 
volunteers and language learners meet informally • Tutors' narratives 
of teaching activities and experiences with students are presented in 
the third section, and in the fourth section, personal learning and 
acculturation experiences are presented from the student's 
perspective. (MSE) (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on Literacy 
Education) 
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TPR and Beyond 



TPR with Low-level Students 

C«ndy Carbone of TCH has been teaching a group of older, pre- 
llteratc students by using TPR (total physical response— see your 
HANDBOOK for a review of TPR). She's found It's a great way to 
Introduce vocabulary, i^'velop listening skills and confidence, anJ 
just generally teach English. 

She began sisq»ly with a few verbs (show ae, point to, touch, pick 
up) and nouns (pan, ten, cup, table). These can be used as building 
blocks, supporting an Increasing structure of more nouns and verbs, 
plus adjectives and prepositions (e.g., pick up the small can, throw 
the big box, put the pen on the table). Once the group was familiar 
with soae basic nouns and verbs. Candy taught a few colors by using 
children's blocks* pick up the red block, give the blue one to Leng. 
She also introduced action verbs - ait down, walk to the door, run to 
the wall (don't forget to include some fun verbs as wclli clap, 
whlbtle, wink and scratch). 

Halfway through the 2 hour class, the group stands up for 
exercise. This serves as a waker-upper and a review of body parts and 
right and left» touch your toes, raise your right hand, touch your 
left knee with your right elbow. 

Candy reports that when Bh^ Introduced the verbs laugh and cry, 
studraits Mere at first reluctant to act out these verbs. But she 
found that giving ludicrous conaaands (clap your feet, put your nose on 
the floor) elicited real-live laughter that loosened up the group. 
And by sobbing melodraiaatically herself at the conaaand cry, she first 
got only astounded stares from the students but gradually everyone 
joined in. It was a good tension reliever and paved the way for 
acting out other eaotions and introducing, eventually, the idea of 
role-playing in the class. 

TPR? Try it, you'll like it. 
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TPR Map 

Joan Jones, an ESL teacher at Missoula Voc Tech, has found an 
Ingenious way to bring a conwunity right Into ter classroom. Her 
entry- levei students can beccise acquainted with getting around town, 
following directions and eventually giving directions. 

Joan creates a 3-D map. She changes small boxes and milk cartons 
into buildings by lining them up to form blocks and streets. Each 
building is identified by an item which indicates what kind of 
business It is* For example, an aspirin bottle sits inside the 
drugstore, a dollar bill decorates the bank, and a spoon identifies 
the restaurant. 

Joan uses total physical response techniques (TPR) to take her 
students on tours of their mlnl*cltyi **Co straight three blocks, then 
turn left* Go buy some oranges. She can also use this technique 

to have her students set the city upt "Put the bank next to the post 
office. Put the restaurant across the street from the drug store...*' 

Eventually they work up to discussions i **l*m getting my hair cut. 
Where am I?** "You need to cash a check. Where do you go?" "You work 
here. What do you do?" "Tell me how to go frm the bank to the 
supermarket." 

The possibilities seem endless. But a good way to get started 
might involve Just a few cartons for one side of a street. Masking 
tape on ihe floor can outline the street and sidewalk. 



Pre^literate Bluejeans 

One of the morning teachers at TCH, Sharllyn Anderson, has a 
talent for getting a lot of mileage out of TPR and a few simple props. 
In a single lesson she will use TPR to focus the concentration of the 
class and get the blood flowing before getting down to business. Then 
she will use TPR again to review, to introduce new material, and to 
practice this material in ways that hold student Interest long enough 
for lessons to sink in. 

First, as the class of pre-^llterate students wanders in, still 
sleepy and not entirely focused, talking to each other In Khmer, she 
smiles benignly and waits until time to start. Then she calls all the 
students into the center of the rcKmi, into a circle close around her 
and begins her dally warm- up i "Everyone stand up! Stretch! Lean 
forward! Touch your left shoulder, touch your right shoulder! Touch 
your nose! Touch your toes! Turn around! Thank you. Please sit 
down." 



This rapid wara-up gets everyone focueed on the lesson to come. 
It allows hetr to stlsulate the class, to review body parts or 
directions, or classrooia vocabulary as she £eels It Is needed. It 
also provides reassurance for soae of the students because the 
beginning TPR sequence haa become a classroom routine, something the 
students understand and expect at the beginning of the lesson. 

Ctoce the students are sitting down again, Sharllyn begins the 
lesson. On one occasion when the topic was clothing, she began by 
pulling a pair of Jeans from a bulging shopping bag she had hauled 
into class. ''What are these?" '^Jeans," said the students. She 
tossed the jeans across the circle and began isauing instruct ions « 
"Catch the Jeans. Give the Jeans to him. Throw the Jeans to her. 
Give the Jeans to me!'* In this way everyone waa able to handle the 
Jeans and get the feel of them, while reviewing the vocabulary of 
pass, throw, him, her, etc. 

Now it was tiwR for somei new vocabulary; Sharllyn showed them the 
hem, the zipper, the pocket, the seat, and the knee of the Jeans. 
These terms were reinforced with some questions and answers and some 
more TPR. Now more pairs of Jeans came out of the bag and soon each 
student had one. "Show me tlie knee! She me the seat. Where is the 
zipper? Turn the Jeans inside out! Turn them rlghtside out. Where 
la the hem?" 

Next they progressed to a discussion of the quality of the Jeans- 
some of the Jeans she had given out had holes in the knee or rips in 
various parts. She asked students to hold up their Jeans and then 
asked them, "Are they goud Jeans?" Students, with help ot their 
class, had to tell what was wrong with their Jeans t "They are not 
good. They have a bole in the knee." 

Some students were unclear about the vocabulary of "hole", and 
"tear", and "rip", so she sacrificed one pair of Jeans, ripping them 
in front of the class, saying, "I am ripping the Jeans." Then she 
threw them to a student and gave comandst "Tear the jeans! Tear 
them more! Really tear them!" 

Next they discussed ways to mend the Jeans — a plan that would call 
on their ability to measure ami sew, which particularly Involved the 
women in the class. On still another day they read the labels on the 
inside of the Jeans, and discussed sizes for children and adults; and 
In another class, they worked with opposltes — wet and dry, by using 
TPR and commanding the students, "Give her the wet Jeans. Touch the 
wet Jeans. Touch the dry Jeans, (etc.)" 
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In the end the students were all given s pair of Jeans suitable 
for either themselves or their fimilly n^iabere and alloi^d to take i:hem 
home. That's a lot of le&son8» and a lot of use from a pair of jeans* 



To Btimilate conversatloni expand vocabulary and gei^ rally have a 
good tlaie during a tutoring session, try planning a lesson or two 
around an activity* Ask your student to demonstrate s<»ethlng she 
does - cookings other domestic tasks, cresting Bomethlng, whatever. 
You nay need to suggest an activity at first - it siay be as simple as 
changing the light bulb and batteries In a flashlight *- but once the 
student gets the idea, she* 11 coto up with ideas for further projects* 

If she has the language for it, have her tell what she*s doing as 
she does it. If you have two studcmts, have the observing student 
describe what the desK>nst rating student is doing. If the students 
don't have the language needed, you can tell n^at she's aoing • in 
siiaple language as she does it* Also Jot down i^ortant new 
vocabulary words on 3 X 5 cards as they ccm^ np^ Use these for 
literacy activities later* 

On a subsequent day, you try doing what your student demonstrated* 
This is a chance for the student to review tl^ language as she give 3 
you directions, and also for her to enjoy correcting you* 

Possible projects arei maUlng salad rolls or other raw or simple- 
cooked foodi sewing on a button, cutting out a pattern, using an audio 
or video cassette, putting film in a cav^ra, cleaning the stove, 
flying a kite, changing an air filter on car, folding origami, acting 
out some farming activity or other work you student did previously. 



CHRIS OILMAN 

Tacoma Ccmaunity House 




Do Something! 



ANITA BELL 

Tacoma Coeamunlty House 
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Listening, Speaking and Thinking 



20 Questions 

A great way to get your students to participate In this game was 
demonstrated on tape at TESOL. The teacher taped his nouth closed 
with faasking tape and thtn wrote on the blackboard, "I can't speak," 
"Yes " and "No »0 " He held a card with a triangle in one hand 
and circle in the other. As the students asked questions, they soon 
learned that they needed to ask Tes/No questions to get a aeaningful 
response. The assigmaoit could be to guess « my favorite food, a 
number between 1 and 100, a place in the neighborhood, an item in the 
room, etc., etc. 

LUCINOA VINGARD 



Answering on Paper 

Moving from listening activities to literacy activities c«n be 
tricky for low- level studnits, but painless and fun if you spend a 
little time preparing materials before the lesson. 

Many learning theorists stress the importance of listening 
activities. Students laist be comfortable hearing the language before 
they can confidently produce it. Much of our requirement of language 
is that it help us decode the world around us, and that's through 
comprehending the language of others, not Just producing our own. 
Beginning your lesson tiia« with a low-stress listening activity can 
help your student make the transition from native to second language 
and get the most out of the tutoring session. A fun TPR warm-up 
activity or even just looking at pictures and asking your student to 
"show me the man who is plowing" or "where is something bluet" can get 
the student into an English mode without having to produce any of that 
strange foreign language right off. 

Even students at a low literacy level can begin to make responses 
on paper to a listening exercise. Give your student the following 
answer sheet, or have her make it herself. 

yes no 

1. 
2. 
3. 
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What's the Answer? 



Now you can ask any nuaiber of comprehension or review quest ions » 
aid she can put a check aark tc answer, rather than ansirarlng orclly. 
The questions might be about an activity the two of you had done 
together ("We bought a $-22 staiap'') or personal information she's 
learning ("Your address Is 1212 So* J"), or about a story she had made 
up in another session ("The family came from Kl Salvador"). Or» you 
might make up a list of patterned questions. The form of each 
question is the sas^, but content varies « For ex/'niplei if you We been 
studying family terms* the questions might has 

Is your brotlwr your fatl^r's son? 
Is your aunt your mother's sister? 
Is your cousin your grandfatter's child? 

If you've been practicing "where" questions, the pattern might hex 

Is your son in school? 

Are your parents in Thailand? 

Is your husband at work? 

Are the bananas at the store? 

If you use pattern questions^ read them rapidly. This trains your 
student to listen for content wordst not to despair over losing the 
little words that are swallowed up in typical Asmrican speech. 

You can also make an answer sheet to practice sight word 
recognition. Are you working on colors? Here's an answer sheets 

1. red blue 

2. yellow green 

You ask the student questions* e.g., "What color is your shirt?"* 
and she circles the appropriate word. If you have students at 
different levels* the more advanced one can write the words* and the 
lower level student* by being able merely to recognise and circle the 
word*)* can keep up with the class work and not feel defeated by the 
task. 

If you have two students or irore* let them correct each other's 
paper. That means you're not the meany with the red pen* and they see 
that everyone makes mistakes. 
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Something's Missing 

Once the student is recognizing some words, you can try the 
Hissing-tford Paragraph. Give the student a sentence or paragraph, 
(whatever is appropriate to her level) with soae words missing (but no 
space left). For exaaple, the student has the script t 

We went the Safeway yesterday. We bought chicken some grapes. 
Then you readi 

We went to the Safeway yesterday. We bought a chicken and soiae 
grapes . 

The student has to make a mark wherever a w£>»^«[ is alsslng* 

We went^the Safeway yesterday. We bough t«chlcken"80»e grapes. 
You can read the sample as many times as necessary for the student to 
find all the missing words, but don't slow down your pace. Speak with 
natural, normal speed and intonation. 

The purpose of this exercise Is threefold. Of course, the student 
has the practice of reading English. She also has to pay attention to 
the puny little words that are sn aggravating to a non-English 
speaker. She also will hear you speaking an example of g(K>d English 
in a normal way several times without her getting bored by It. 



Discover thi; Story 

This activity will take s bit of preparation on your part, but the 
material can be used for several activities. You make a "script" that 
offers choices to the student - It can be made with pictures for the 
non- literate student or words for the more advanced student. You tell 
a story, and the student draws lines from each level in the script to 
the appropriate Item in the next level. For example, given the 
following picture script and hearing this story, the student would 
draw the lines as Indicated. 

Chanhak lives In Tacoi^ with her family. Yesterday she went 
shopping. She bought some fish because 8h< wanted to make fish 
stew. After she paid for the food, she put It in her basket and 
went home. She walked to her apartment building at U21 So. I. 
When she got hofi», her thre« children were waiting for her. She 
never worried about her children being alone, because the older 
boy takes care of his two little sisters. The children were 
matching T.V. Chanhak said to them, "It's such a nice day, why 
don't you go outside and play ball?" 

For a more literate student, the script would look like thlsi 
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Once the student has correctly indicated the progression of the 
story on the scriptt she can use it as a reference to re-^tell the 
story. You can then have her tell a different story, using the other 
cues on the script* For example, my students told a story about 
Chandak going out i#ith three girlfriends, listening to rock and roil 
music and deciding to learn how to play the guitar! 

ANITA BELL 

Tacoma Community House 
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Speaking for Themselves 

Do you tutor more than one student? If so, you have a great 
opportunity to relax, stop talking, and let your students learn more 
English by speaking for thenselves. Here are a few guides for cutting 
back on teacher-talk and encouraging student-talk* 

Wait at least 5 seconds after asking a question to give the 
student a chance to answer - and let the other students, not 
you, offer help when the first student needs it. 

When a stud«it asks a question, give the other students a chance 
to answer it before you do. 

Rather than Instantly supplying the correct sK>del when the student 
makes a mistake, give a cue about where the error is (e.g.. 
Indicate you want the past tense by gesturing with a hand back 
over the shoulder, or for a 4-word sentence with an error in 
the third word of the sentence, hold up four fingers, point to 
the first as you say the first word of the sentence, then tl« 
student supplies the rest, and you can make a melodramatic face 
at the third finger to indicate some work needs to be done). 
Always give the other students a chance to correct the error 
before you do. 

There are lots of low-pressure, fun activities, that require 
little preparation by you, that can be used to encourage student 
participation and increase their language production. Here are some 
other helpful ideas. 

Box of Stuff. Bring in a box of everyday or culturally interesting 
items. Students pick one item at a time. Each student must speak for 
one minute, or make 3 to 5 sentences about the object she chooses. Or 
one student selects an item (unseen by the other), and the other 
student must ask questions to elicit Information and guess what the 
object is. Two students select several objects and make up a role- 
play dialog using them. 

Pictures. Teacher shows a high interest picture (e.g., something from 
National Geographic magazine or a geography book about a student's 
home country). Students dictate informat ion about the picture, which 
teacher writes down. You don't have to say a things use gestures and 
pantomlBie to show you want to know more. Low level students may just 
name objects seen. Higher level stud«s)ts can make whole sentences or 
even a story. In pairs, one student holds a picture unseen by the 
other. The first sf ^ent describes what's in the picture. The second 
student can ask »r.. \ ng questions and tries to draw a picture that 
replicates the ^i^.i. 

Sorting. Give students pictures or words on cards which they must 
sort into categories. The categories may be things like 
things /act ions, alive/non-living, green things/blue things, 
flylng/crawling/swlnmlng, or alphabetizing - it doesn't really matter. 
Wnat matters is the students talking things over to decide what the 
categories are, and which goes where. One tutor with four students 
even has them sort themselves out and stand in order according to 
letter of first name, date of arrival in U.S., amount of loose change 
In pockets - anything that gets them talking to and asking questions 
of each other. 

ANITA BELL 



Listening Exercises 

Joan Jones, a Missoula Voc-*Tech teacher, b^s a class of 
preliterate students* For sos^ of her pronunciation/listening parts 
of the lesscm she encourages tteir developing literacy skills. On the 
left below is the paper she hands out to the students. On the right 
is what she says* The students circle one of the two responses to 
indicate what they have heard* 



1. 


1 


many 


It is a red car. 


2. 


I 


many 


Those are kittens. 


3. 


1 


many 


Ttere are 10 girls. 


4. 


I 

etc . 


luany 


I have a pen. 



B. 1, ? no ? Is she pretty? 

They are playing ball« 
The children are watching T.Vp 
Did you eat breakfast? 



1. 


? 


no 


? 


2. 


? 


no 


1 


3. 


? 


no 


7 


A. 


? 


no 


? 




etc. 







1. 


15 


50 


fifteen 


2. 


13 


30 


thirteen 


3. 


12 


20 


twenty 


4. 


18 


80 


eighty 




etc. 







Exercise A can be devised at higher levels of difficulty for even 
very advanced students* Exercise B esiphasizes listening for voice 
intonation and car also be scaled up using several ways we indicate 
questions in English* Joan follows up the third es^rcise with 
students reading what they circled. 



Is This a Recording? 

There may be a listening lab available to you and your student, 
thoiigh you might not be aware of lt» All you have to do is let your 
fingers do the walking. 

It's time to take advantage of the reels of recorded messages so 
many businesses and agencies have these days. Old staodbya like Time 
and the Weather are good for starters but explore the informative 
lines on events* health concerns » JobSe.«(A few, like Time* may have a 
tollt but most are fr^.) All of them can be used to give low stress 
listening practice with the real phone. (Studm&ts never have to say a 
word.) Students also profit from exiK>8ure to a wide range of male and 
female voices. 
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After you've found a good clear one, jot down a few bits of 
specific information. On the first listening have your student 
identify something about the speaker and the main idea. This is not a 
test and since you can't hear, go with the answers your student gives* 
"Is it a man or wosian speaking? Toung or old? Reading or just 
talking? What was it all about? (If your student has no idea, wake a 
list together of a few guesses and have a second listening to narrow 
the range.) 

On another listening, ask your student to find out somthiug 
specif Ici "Listen for the words 'the temperature is't What does he 
say right after 'the temperature is'?" or "Count how many jobs she 
talks about." It's not necessary, however, that your student always 
recover Information that the tape is designed to convey. A low level 
stud»it could be asked to listen tor numbers that come up in an IRS 
tape that not even you could couprehend. 

Many governmental agencies, libraries, museums, colleges and 
universities offer taped messages. Check the blue pages (in King 
County) and be on the lookout for tapes of recorded messages whenever 
using the yellow pages. 

Avoid the lengthy messages, keep a log of the calls you make to 
measure progress, and have fun with this. 

MATT LAS2EWSKI 



Warm-up Activities 

You can warm up both the student's language skills and interest by 
conversation activities that require the Rcudent to express opinions 
and feelings. This is not an interview, remember, or simply a display 
of the student's language— make it a shared experience by 
reciprocating with your thoughts and feelings. Here are a few ideas 
to get you going. 

1. Ask the student to complete the following sentences* 

A good thing that happened to me this week was .... 
A bad thing that happened to me this week was .... 

Give the student a minute to think of the responses. You also 
complete the sentences for yourself. Discuss these events with 
your student. 
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2. Have the student tell you ten sentences about her/himself that 
begin vith ''I am . . You do it» too! Include nouns, 
verbs, adjectives* 

3. Tell an anecdote about i 

A decision you made this veek. 

Southing you did that made soTOone else happy. 

Something you did that made yourself feel good. 

CiMipare stories vith your student. 

4. Complete these sentences to initiate a conversation about 
choicesi 

I wish I could .... 
I wish I knew .... 
X wish I worked .... 
I wish I understood .... 
I wish I had .... 

5. Have your student express preferences and discuss why. You 
can use a written list or picture cues. 

Would you rather live in the city or country? 
Would you rather have lots of money or lots of land? 
Would you rather h^re a small or large family? 
What do you like to do on your day off? 
Where would you like to go on a trip? 

6. You could use pictures to get this idea of similarities and 
affinities off the ground. 

Are you more like the mountains or the sea? 

Are you more like a bird or a tiger? 

Are you more like a sailboat or a speedboat? 

ANITA BSLL 
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Dialogues 

Thinking back to yonr Basic Training » you'll recall that you 
learned a greeting dialogue. If you ran into a native 8i»eak«!r of 
that language, wuld you be able to initiate a little conversation 
with it? If given plenty of t.imt to Juat listen to it, to repeat 
it after a fluent speaker, atd to practice it by taking one of the 
part a and respondi ng to the other, you probably could initiate - 
get a cmiveraatlon going on your ovn. But, there are no 
guaranties that the person you try it with will use exactly the 
vords that you leari»d. Take a look at this on .% 




Cashier Heto. A galkm of milk. That's $2.00. 

Mary Sony, I mlf have a $20.00 biH. 

Cashier That'sOK.^.00,3.4.5.$10j(X). 

Mary. Excuse me. I think that's wror^. t gave you a $20.00 l3i!l. 

Cashier C^. I'm a»ry. Here you are. 

Mary. Thank you Good-bye. 

Cashier Bye. 



(It*8 from A WW START, a text by Mrowlckl and Fumborough.) 

The situation of getting incorrect change is an iaportant one 
for which you'll want to give your student aome language to use. 
From your experience with the greeting dialogue, you know how much 
practice it'll take before your student will be able to initiate 
such a conversation bravely. But you'll also want to roleplay 
with your student once the dialogue is over-learned. Roleplay, 
you say, is not your bag, nor is it your student's, right? 
Clearly identifying roles, using props, even putting on masks are 
all ways that can help to snake pretending to be soi^one else a 
little easier. So tell your student to be an angry clerk and tell 
yourself to be a shy customer. Try it being children or have your 
student pretend to be an American nice person/not nice person. 
Let yourself go! It may sound like play, but then "all the 
world's a stage . . . ." 

MATT LASZEWSKl 
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Common Remedies 

4 fun activity to try is to have studenfa deacrxte different 
ree^dteB to ccnsKm ailsents* For example » how do you suop the 
hiccoughB? Anewera sight Include "drink soate water,'* *'take a teaspoon 
of 8ugar»" "press your thumbs against your ears»** etc. One of the TCH 
teact^re nade a chart for students to fill in, according to both the 
customs of their native land and according to how they would deal with 
the BBxm ailarat in the U.S. Below is an example of a chart that has 
been filled out by a student. 



HhAt do you do for . . 


. . .In your country? 


in Che U.S.? 


a boadaebft 




Set Jotikr 


A cold 


'P'J^ maniiy shohiiS 




a. burn 


Q)fai€ ^<AM shift tfif^f.if^ 




Cho flu 


Q)'ft^ 540w««5 


Set JfkMr 



As in the sample, you will most likely discover a diverse and 
fascinating list of res^dies for dealing with common ailments in your 
students' homelands. 



On the otter hcmd, the reMidy of "see doctor" (see sample sheet) 
mentiomd for dealing with ill the ailments here In the Vest suggests 
that the student had an inappropriate graap of how westerners dealt 
with minor ailments. Th^re is another disturbing side to this, and it 
is that indeed many refugees do see doctors more frequently than 
necessary. Often the results of these visits are newly prescribed 
drugs. There hat^ been several occasions where refugees have been 
taking 2, 3, 4 and even 5 different drugs at one time, %d.th 
prescriptions from different doctors who either are not aware of, or 
do not care about, other prescriptions tl» patient might be taking. 
Crisis clinics such as Pierce County's Chemical Abuse Resource 
Enterprise (C.A.R.E.) see more problems with this sort of chemical 
dei^di^ncy amng Southeast Asian refugees than dependencies on illegal 
drugs or alcohol. 

PETER SKAER 
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Overcoming Phone Phobia 

TCH tutor Marcle Parrett had a great Idea for practicing telephone 
dialogs. Sl^ alerted her mom that a student would be calling her, and 
asked her to respond appropriately, but didn't give details about the 
content of the call. That way* when the student called to do the 
fire/es»rgency dialog, the student had the experience of speaking with 
an unseen Aaerican, trying to nake heraeXf understood, and Karcie had 
a guage to see hov well her studimt had learned the dialog. If you 
have a syapathetic friend or relative, it would be great practice for 
your studeat to call that person every now and then, to report or 
request: information. 



What Happens Next? 

TCH tutor Wyleen Hendry and her student 8 enjoy spontaneous » group 
ft tory- telling. Wyleen starts a story (perhaps « ''Last week I went for 
a walk. I walked to the park« When I was at the park I saw . • e*^) 
and then stops 1p the middle of the sentence. The student sitting 
next to her cc»pletes that sentence and adds a few mre^i then stops 
mld-*sentence for the next student to take up the story* She has used 
this activity with a group of tvo to four students. She said the 
first time she did lt> frhe needed to ^put the words Into the students* 
m>uths*' so they would get the idea of the process, but now they 
understand how to do It and enjoy creating new tales. 



Gabby Gives Advice on Pronunciation 



Dear Gabby, 

I tutor se^^eral VletnatBeee refugees twice a week. They see® to 
have real pronunciation problems so I have been spending a lot of tliK 
recently on various pronunciation drills. My problem Is that some of 
the students find these drills very difficult and frustrating* One 
laan Keeps saying that if he saw the words and sentences written down 
that he muld 'hear' better, and ss s result speak better* My 
question is, should I give my students printed copies of our drills? 

Ethel, Seattle, WA 



Dear Ethel, 

You have addressed a difficult but co6»on proble&i. I find that 
those students who had years of formal education in their h<»i«( country 
(such as the Vietims^se) are sos^tiiaes not convinced they're really 
studying until they have a b<K>k to take haa^ and work out of. 
However, to Inqprove your students* pronunciation they cmst first be 
able to hear, or discrlalnate, the differences between slallar sounds. 
Once differences are noted then your students can start attesq>tlng to 
produce those sounds (or patterns). You are not really helping them 
to hear or produce sounds automatically by providing them a written 
guide during your pronunciation lesson* Remember that practicing 
pronunciation is a physical activity but that it also requires 
thinking - you will stimulate more thinking by forcing your students 
to actually hear the new sounds and patterns (rather than allowing 
them to see the differences by reading copies of your drills). After 
you have Introduced and practiced your new sotmds and patterns 
aurally/orally then you might want to give a copy of your drills to 
your student to take hom and practice by themselves. If you taped 
the pronunciation section of your tutoring session your students could 
also listen to the tape at home while they look at their copy of the 
drills. In this way your stud^t will still get the necessary 
introduction from you and will also have something to look at later to 
reinforce your efforts. Good luck! 




Usinfl "Silly Putty" 

It Is &vkvard for a teacher to show a student how to produce a 
a|»eclfic sound by pointing Inside a student's laouth, or referring to 
an illustration. Csing plaster teeth and Silly Putty is a good way 
for the teacher to shew tl» position of the tongue in the mouth when 
producing specific sounds. The Plaster of Paris dentures can be 
obtained without charge irxm the University of Washington Dental 
School or any place that aakes dentures. 

To begin, you have to know a little bit about how the sounds are 
produced, acquainting yourself with where the tongue is in relation to 
the oral cavity, and what it does. Most pronunciation texts include 
cut-away illustrations of the ntouth for each sound. Study these and 
practice paking the sounds yourself to get a feel for how each sound 
is Bade, trying to feel where your tongue is and what it is doing. 
You don*t have to learn all the sounds at once since you will be 
working with only a few sounds at a tise. Also, not all English 
sounds are a problem for your students, so concentrate on only those 
that your student needs work in initially. As you gain confidence and 
experience you will add new sounds to your repertoire. 

Next, you're ready for your plaster teeth and Silly Putty. Take 
the putty and put it In the pain of your hand, shaping and squashing 
it into the shape of a tongues 




Take the 'tongue' and put it between the upper and lowr set of teeth. 
Practice putting the tongue In the vowel positions (in front to back 
and high to low positions). After that, try placing the tongue in the 
correct positions for your target sounds. Practice in front of a 
mirror and your closest friends before you attempt to try it with your 
students. With a little practice I think you will find this method a 
useful addition to your pronunciation teaching strategies. 

Using this technique works particularly well in a one-to->one 
teaching situation or with a si^ll group because the teeth are small 
and visibility is limited. 

If plaster teeth are not available, it is possible for the teacher 
to use her hand (as the tongue )placed in the appropriate position at 
the side of your face or even using cardboard cutouts to do the same 

by Seattle area volunter, JULIE COLBERT 
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Developing Language and Thinking Skills 



There are two klnde of people in the world i those vl» divide 
thlnga into two categories and those who don*t« Since Africans tend 
to be of the forror persuasioti indeed, our very language often 
encourages thisynot this kinds of identification • lt*s helpful to our 
students to begin thinking and talking in those terms. Keep in mind 
in these suggested activities t it's not how the student categorises 
things that is is^ortantf it's how t^^II she can use the language to 
explain heraelf that's the goal. 

To start off, bring in a variety of objects that can be grouped 
togettiHsr in different ways. These might includes 



felt pens 
crayons 

children's blocks 
dry beans^-brown and white 
dry rice — brown and sticky 
noodles- -*whole wheat and bean 



toy cars and trucks 
s^ll plastic animals 
plastic and cietal tableware 
flowers 
colored rocks 
threads 



Set four objects, one of which is noticeably different, in front of 
the student. Be sure she knows the nsTO, color and use of each 
object. Ask, "T^ich one is different?" When she identifies the odd 
object, ask her, "How is it different?" 

Be sure the differences are obvious and easily defined when 
beginning this ei^rcise. For example, the first group night be three 
felt pens and one spoon. The student will probably identify the spoon 
as different. When you first ask how something differs, you may need 
to coach her a little to get the meaning of the questions across. Ask 
about the pens, "What are these for?" and about the spoon, "What Is 
this for?" Then ask again "How is the spoon dlf fer^^nt from the pens?" 
She should be able to say scnaething on the order of, "It's for eating, 
not writing." 

Use similar objects that can be divided differently for the next 
group. For example, it might be three plastic spoons and one sietal 
one, or a red pen, red crayon, red block, and a yellow block* Do this 
activity many dlffer«t times so that she com^s to understand she is 
not expected to memorize certain groupings of objects or that there is 
any right response expected. She Just needs to get into the process 
of analytical thinking, categorizing the objects, and Justifying ber 
decision. 
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After several sessions of Identifying which one is different, give 
the student four to six objects and have her divide thea Into two 
groups. Once again* have her explain her actions. This challenges 
her to examine her thinking and to use her new language to explain 
that thinking. Try to use iteos that couJd be grouped in at least two 
different ways. For example, the food items could be grouped 
according to what they are, vhat color they are, or whether they are 
used by Asians or Aserlcans. Given flowers and rocks, the student 
might group them according to color, sise, or whether they are living 
or non-living. If you have more than one student, let them know it's 
OK to group the items in different ways - as long as they talk it over 
in Enfrlish. 

Once the student has gotten the idea of the process using objects, 
you can do precisely the same activities with pictures on 3 X 5 cards. 
(Sources of pictures are magaslnes, catalogs, and used primer 
workbooks, usually available from your neighborhood elementary 
school.) Another activity is to give your student a stack of cards, 
then ask for various categories within them. "Give me all the 
pictures of happy people... of animals on the farm. ..of things that go 
in all the water... of things used for work." 

Eventually, you'll be able to give the student a stack of word 
cards and have Iwi categorise those. Be prepared for interesting 
insights into your student's thought processes. One of mine, given 
the following cards - fan^r, doctor, house, teacher - identified 
"farmer" as the different word. I expected "house", since it didn't 
describe a job. She said, quite sensibly, though, that the farmer was 
different because he was poor, and all the others is^lied plenty of 
money. 

AHITA BELL 




Language and Culture 



I have heard culture defined as the water in which we swiia. It is 
so Ingrained in us that we take It for granted and don't think about 
it. I have a mighbor who is frcm Cambodia but who now is in the 
sixth grade in Puyallup. She has said to me, "I don't know why, but 
those kids are so rude. " and some of her classmates have said to me, 
"She's so stuck-up - I can't say why, she Just is," To the girl, 
lowered eyes, a soft voice, and avoidance of boys her age are the 
proper attitude, while the classmates think direct eye contact, 
forthright speech and casual friendliness to all are the way to deal 
with the world. We tend to assume that the way we cope with the world 
la the way moat other people cope with it. When we can get more 
Information and learn that there are other ways, we can not only 
appreciate the variety, but can also broaden our perspective of the 
world and our repertoire of ways to interact with that world. 

Our students are experiencing daily the full-speed collision of 
cultures. This can abe siwiltaneously exhlllarating, frightening, 
bewildering, challenging, exhausting, huTOFmis, and life- threatening. 
Anything we as tutors and friends can do to help the studaits become 
more aware of what's happening to them and help them identify points 
of culture conflict will begin to ease their transition as they 
struggle to learn the new culture while maintaining cultural identity 
and Integrity. Conversation time, structured around the idea of 
culture conflict (or cultural differences), is time well sp«it in 
tutoring sessions. The student will be hlgLly motivated to 
cOHBunicate information to you about her culture and she will be eager 
to learn from you the mysteries of American culture. High interest, 
innediately relevant topics are a great stimulus to l^guage use and 
development. And while your student is expanding her receptive and 
expressive language skills through these conversations, she'll also be 
working through the issues that surround anyone dropped into an alien 
aiMl often threatening culture. 

Early in December I had the opportunity to nmet with Bom& of the 
energetic, hard-working women Involved in Seattle's Pre-Hatal Tutoring 
Project. To prepare myself for the meeting I read all the materials I 
could find on Southeast Asian health practices (unfortunately, tlMsre 
weren't a lot). As I made a list of possible discussion topics for 
pre-natal tutors ami students to cover, I realised that many of these 
topics would provide lively lessons for all kinds of tutor/student 
pairs, whether or not parenthood were on the horizon. An individual's 
view of health, body image, and the ways parts of the world interact 
is greatly influenced by culture and in turn Influences many dally 
behaviors and beliefs. 



Many Southeast Asian beliefs have their origin in the Ancient 
Chinese philosophy of Taoism. 

"In the Taoist viev, all things in the universe 
operate by a balance between two opposite eleiMsntSc 
the Yin and the Yang. The interaction of Yin and 
Yang give rise to tte cycles of nature as well as to 
all iroveaent in the universe. The two eleoents are 
coapleaBentary to one mother, and balance is 
essential for the haraonious operation of all things 



As portrayed in the sysabol of the Yin and the 
Yang, everything that is Yin has a small amount of 
the Yang within it, and everything that is Yang 
contains a snail a«>unt of Yin .... 

According to Taoist philosophy, a human being 
must strive to live in harmonv with the natural 
world by honoring the balance between Yin and Yang. 
Good health Is the result of such harmonious 
existence." Southeast Asian Health Care, 
Indochlnese Cultural and Service Ceiter, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Many traditional Southeast Asian health practices are 
preventative, devoted to maintaining or restoring tha proper coffioic 
balance. Body and mind are not seen as separate, so that health care 
focuses on both the physical and metaphysical. Western health care 
tends to be a matter of intervention during a crisis, rather than 
prevention. Instead of seeking harmony with the natural world, 
westerners tend to manipulate and subdue the elements. Mien a western 
medical practitioner is faced with a Southeast Asian patient, language 
difference is obviously not the only barrier to craraunicatlon! 

The supernatural world is iamediately present to most Southeast 
Asians. All the living or once-living things have spirits which can 
influence events in the «rorld. Right behavior, prayer and offerings 
can propitiate spirits, but angered spirits can cause disease through 
the entrance of a "bad wind" into the body. Some folk medicine 
practices, such as coining eaad cupping (which leave red marks on the 
skin), are desigx^d to release the bad wind from the diseased body. 
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Host Southeast Asians use a combination of westera and folk 
laedlclne along with metaphysical practices (such as the right 
nutritional ccmblnations to maintain the Yin-Yang balance) and 
religious activities to maintain and restore health. Get your student 
to talk about her beliefs and practices. If she can Identify vhat*6 
important to her and irtiat kinds of conflicts may come up as she enters 
the vestem medical system^ she* 11 be prepared for whatever might 
happen and be able to miake decisions that will solve probleB» in a 
manner satisfactory to herself. A trip with your student to the Asian 
market to Icwk at the folk medicines offered tlmre (Tiger Balm, 
eucalyptus oil, dried herbs and roots)t looking at National Geographic 
pictures of various peoples and cultures *** pregnant v<men» nursing 
moms ft sick people « people praying at tenq>les or shrines » people In 
doctors' offices or being visited by a shaman i discussing irtiat each of 
you does in various situations - feeling slck» having an accidisitft 
having a child with a fever, going to the doctor and having a hard 
time explaining your smlalsei reading a brief story or dialog you have 
%rrltten to raise the Issues of cross-cultural health practices! all 
these can serve as stimuli to a conversation lesson « 

Some of the following are ideas to keep in mind as you engage your 
"Student in conversation. They are points where the two cultures , 
c(»ing from different angles, are likely to collide. The effects of 
the collision can be amieliorated if your student is aware of potential 
conflicts and feels confidOTit to make decisions consisteat with her 
beliefs. 





-Origin of disease 

Balance of Yin and Yang (cold and hot) 

Bad vind, bad spirits 
-Depression, loss, culture shock 
-Diet 

Everyday 

For special needs 
Infant feeding 
-Who is present at birth 
-Who gives assistance during tines of 
sickness 

-Prccedures, traditions before, during and 
after birth 
-Traditions surrounding other life events 

Marriage, death, birthdays, cosing of 

age 

Care of orphans and old people 
-Body 'mage - (Likely areas of conflict 

for Southeast Asians who undergo laedical 

practices are their viev of the 

sacrednesB of the head area; their 

extreme nodes ty, especially of the lowi r 

torso area} and their view that sany 

COBBOn Western medical practices, such as 

blood saspling or any procedures that cut 

the skin, are dangerously invasive.) 
-Infomed consent - (Many westerners like to be^ infomed about 

every possible co&plication and any side effects of potential 

future procedures, while nany Southeast Asians may feel that 

talking about potential problems may bring them to pass. 

So, you*re Interested in hearing about your studnit's practices 
and beliefs about health care. She's motivated to talk about them and 
can benefit fnm discussing issues raised when her culture and 
Amerlcaa oilture differ. How do you structure a tutoring session 
around this? I think one of the best ways is to follow a conversation 
process based on the process developed by Paolo Freire, the Brazilian 
literacy worker and social reformer. The VTP's own Luclnda Wingard 
has modified this a bit as a result of her experience teaching in KSL 
classrooms. Her suggestions, combined with Freire' s, are the basis 
for the following process. Start with a "code", something to serve as 
a focus for your conversation. See the accompanying chart for 
possible codes and examples of questions. 
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The tirez stage is Co UOSmWt TBB KI£lfBMTS of the code. You 
elicit this froa ycmr student through questioning. The questions at 
this stage are generally sinple who/what /where questions. Even very 
low level students can generally tackle this stage of the process. 
And even If you never get «ich beyond this, the concent of the code is 
interesting to the student and will motivate her to use all the 
language she can and to think about issues that the code raises for 
her. 

At the second stage, you will IDSHTIFY IHB GOHTSnr. This laeans to 
nove beyond the bounds of the picture or dialog, to think about the 
isplications inherent in the place or event being discussed. These 
questions nay increaf:» in coaplexity. 

The third stage is to KELATS THE CW TO FRISCfflAL i mrKteTMI CE. At 
this stage the student «rill connunicate to you what about the code is 
m>st seanlngful to her. You may easily get sidetracked into an 
experience story here. 

At the fourth stage, the student will msRIfT IBS ratffiLEM. Only 
the studcdst can do this, or the process will lose its essential focus. 
Although you may have a good idea of what the student will see as the 
problem, it is necessary for the studraat to define the problem herself 
so that she has a personal stake in the problem-solving process and is 
highly motivated to use h&r English for the process. You may elicit 
the information by simply asking. '*Wiat's the problem here7" or you 
may need to ask more exploratory questions to help the student define 
the problem. 

The final stage is to PSOPOSK 80UITKHS. Once the student has 
defined the problem, help her brainstorm many different fmssible 
solutions. It may take a few tries at this for the student to get the 
idea behind brainstorming! any possible solution is acceptable. Tbe 
point is to get a lot of ideas out on the table for consideration 
(incidentally using a lot of English to express those ideas). Once 
you have a list of proposed solutions, the student can evaluate the 
pros and cons of each one and express b&r opinion about which 
solutions are preferable and why. A samqple list is not Included for 
these, since the suggestions depend on how the student defines the 
problem and what she would see as possible solutions. 

Although tt»re are often probl^s that arise when two cultures 
come in contact with each other, it's possible that as you discuss 
cultural differences with your student, many interesting topics will 
come up that don't necessarily invol>ra a problra. In that case, the 
fourth stage is simply to umtlWt COLTOSAL mwsSMmSS^ helping the 
student be aware of the different assumptions and behaviors in each 
culture. 
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The finul stage, <f the fourth stage Is to identify cultural 
differences, is simply to BZPBKS H t KKitHKW aS. Here, the student 
explains whether she prefers the traditional practices or those of her 
new culture and why. As in stages three, four, and five, there are no 
correct answers. The focus is on the student t her ideas, 
experiences, and opinions are important and valued, the substance of 
the session. 

This process is successful because it is student- centered. The 
student learns language that's relevant to her experience, feelings, 
and opinions. The first three stages are analytic - the student 
expresses what she thinks and feels, makes inferences and evaluates. 
At the various stages the student willc 

1. Label her environment. 

2. Recognise situations, be aware of the cultural context of 
events. 

3. Make the language of the lesson relevant to her own life. 

4. Develop or exercise critical thinking skills, use her 
experience to determine causes and generalize information. 

5. Use her knowledge and experience to influence her environment. 



This system encourages the student to use her own ideas and 
opinions. She will be highly motivated to translate those 
into English. The classroom time becomes then not merely a 
listing of words and phrases, but a translation of the 
student's own life into her own language. 
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Sample Code Chart 



CODS 


^ IDSNTIFY THE 


IDENTIFY THE 




1 ELEMENTS 


^ CONTEXT 


Shelf of 


Wha£ l8 £hifi? 


What is this for? 


tradl clonal 




Where do you rub 






this? Why do you 


at Asian 




use this? Can 


isarkeC 




you use it every- 






day? How did you 






learn to use this? 






Who else uses 






this? Who would 






not use tntsf 


Picture of 


Who is this? 


Does the baby 


a nursing 


What is the 


drink anything 


Biother 


aother doing? 


but her mother's 




What is the 


milk? How old 




baby doing? 


is this baby? 




Where are 


For how many 




they? 


months do babies 






nurse? W^^y is 






it good to 






nvrse babies? 


Visit by 


W^re did you 


Why did you 


your student 


go? What did 


go to the 


to the doctor 


the nurse do? 


doctor? Did 




what did the 


the doctor 




doctor say? 


help? What do 






you do after the 






appointTOnt? 






How do you pay? 


Dialog between 


Who is sick? 


Why is the 


mother and 


What is the 


child sick? 


sick child 


mother saying? 


What will the 






mother do? How 






does the mother 






feel? 


5 PROPOSE SCHJUTIOIIS 


OR EXPRBSS 
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RELATE TO PERSONAL 
3 BXFERIETCE 



Which laedlciiie 
do you like to 
use for head-* 
ache 9 stomach**^ 
ache? When did 
you laet use 
this? What 
happened before 
and after you 
U8ed this? 



Bid you (or your 
fflother or sister) 
feed your babies 
this way? Hov 
long did you nurse? 
Hov are the child** 
ren now? What else 
did you do to take 
care of your child- 
ren? Wiat was easy/ 
hard about taking 
care of your babies? 



Hov did you feel 
at the doctor *s 
office? What did 
you like/not like? 
Do you go to the 
doctor often? 
What did yo do in 
your native country 
vhen you vere sick? 



What do you do vhen 
your child is sick? 
When vas your child 
last sick? What 
happened? 



^ IDSKTIFT THE 



OR 



idestify cultural 
differeik:es 



What do you do if 
you can't buy 
traditiomil medi-* 
cine? Do tradi- 
tional Bedicines 
vork on diseases in 
this coimtry? What 
w>uld your child's 
teacter do if he 
sees the narks 
froa coining? 



Hov does the isother 
feed the baby if she 
has to go to vork? 
What if the baby 
doesn't get enough 
to eat? Where does 
the baby go %ifaen the 
mother goes to ESL 
class? 



Did the doctor give 
you medicine? Hov 
often do you take it? 
Can you understand 
the doctor? a/o you 
believe vhat the 
doctor tells you? 
Does American medi- 
cine vfork for you? 
What bothers you about 
the doctor's office? 



What if the child 
doesn't get better? 
Who takes care of a 
sick child if the 
motter has to vork? 
What if the mother 
doesn't knov vhat 
to do for her child? 
What if the child 
doesn^t vant to take 
medicine? 



Which medicine 
do you use for a 
headache? Which 
medicine can you 
buy at an American 
drugstore for 
headache? 



Rov do im>st 
mothers feed their 
babfes in your 
country? Hov do 
mothers feed their 
babies here? Why 
are there differ- 
ences in hov wt^n 
feed babies 



What's different 
about being sick 
and In your native 
country? What did 
you do vhen you 
i#ere sick there? 
What do you do 
differently nov? 
What do most 
Aewricans do when 
they're sick? 



tAiat are cousin 
childhood ill- 
nesses in your 
country? What are 
common here? What 
do you do in your 
country for a sick 
child? What do 
people do here? 
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Literacy 



3 Ideas for Beginnins Literacy 

1. Soaeone who hasn't: learned to TBSkd la any Imguage needs practice 
In dealing with symbols. Use flash cards or viauals of coanaon symbols 
around us for your student to auitch with your spoken vordst 







Have your student drav a map of the room you are In and place 
herself in it with an X« 




Play gamu of drawing lines to describe feelings* 

2* Keep jtmx stodrat's anxiety about reading low. If you w^t her to 
read a paragraph, *V^e-* teach** it by first dlBcusslng the general tuple 
(using pictures - hand drawings are great) and be sure that she is 
very familiar vlth key vocabulary vords. 

3, After reading a paragraph^ a student can be more confused by the 
coop rehens ion q[ue8tions than the actual seaning of the text* Try 
making etateronts that the student can label as '*True" or '*False'* to 
prove her cc^rehension. 

LUCINOA VimSAIlD 
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Early Reading Activities 

Is your stiMlent confused by the changing sound of vowels, by the 
fact that letters have a naase that's different from Its sound in a 



word? Try this analogy. 

What's her name? ChheB 

What does she speak? Kh«ir 

What's her name? Jane 

What does she speak? English 

What's its name? "A" 

What does it speak? a 



Play a gasiet i^tch word, letter, and picture cards. 

Read detaclMiid syllables with similar sounds, 
ac am 
ad at 

Then read them embedded in words* 
sack Sam 
sad sat 

But if you stick with words that strictly follow all the phonetic 
rules, it can be rather boring and devoid of leaning. So get momet 
words from the Real World. Have your student copy any printed word(s) 
she comes across that she thinks might have bearing on her life. 
Discuss with your studeat what she thinks the words might scan. 
Encourage her to make guesses about the cont«tit (Is it a warning? 
Docs it give directions? Does it require a resiKmse?). Then help her 
decode the words - "tmslate" them for her. When words are connected 
to reality this way, when they are seen to be a part of the student's 
experience, they are more likely to be leaned, retained, and used, 
(from Vancouver, B.C. TSSL Conference) 

ANITA BELL 



Levels of Literacy 

Literacy is a vital step in mastering a language, once the studuit 
has an initial grasp of the basic listening md speaking skills. It 
is important not to stress literacy too early in the learning process, 
or the student may becrae bogged down in the intricacies of the 
written word while not uwierstaiMiing the meaning of the spoken word. 

As a practical mumer, though, literacy is a handy tool for the 
tutor who wonts to leave her student with something to study between 
visits. Also, the student who is literate in his own language may be 
eager to start his own Engl ish-nat ive language dictionary and phrase 
book. 
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This article Ib a description of some literacy activities that I 
have found t^lpful with students who are ready for that step. Because 
the S.B. Asian alphabets are truly phonetic » a phonics approach to 
English is greeted with some skepticism by the students* I have found 
the slght*reading approach w>re realistic* And because tay classes 
were milti» level, I always included plenty of picture cues to go with 
the words and simtences so that even students who weren't ready to 
read could participate in the activities. 

Use of a Story Picture. A picture of Interest to the student can 
be used to elicit language. The first lesson centered on the picture 
should be entirely oral. 

Who is that? Where are they? lAiat is the 
sotlmr doing? What are th& children doing? 
What color is the ball? What is she 
««arlng7 What is on the stove? etc. 



Using all £saillar vocabulary and using one sentence structure at 
a ti»e (e.g., noun + verbi noun + to be + adjective; noun + to be + 
location), the next lesson can be spent building sentences with word 
cards. At first, the teacher can construct the sentence that the 
studCTit gives orally as a response. Tt **iniat color is the ball?" St 
'*The ball is blue." Then the teacher lays out the cards t 



Iht ball © 



The student can then construct sentences hlt^elf frtm supplied cards. 
Initially, give the studmt only enoi^h cards for one sentence so the 
chance for error is rediM^ed. Once the student imderstands the 
activity and is familiar with the cards* set out enough cards to malce 
several different sentences. 

Soaw student say need picture cues on the cards for quite eosw 
time. Even if the student is ^^readlng" the picture rather than the 
wordy the activity has value in teaching word order of sentences. For 
students who read the individual words easily, you may watt to include 
cues for parts of speech • e.g., underline subjects with yellow, verbs 
with red, objects blue, prepositional phrases green, etc. It*s not 
necessary at this (or any) stage » but can help with a gmme later on. 





Th« Scntftttce Caae. After the student has made different kinds of 
sentences about the picture (or tangible objects), he should be ready 
to play the sentence gase wltlKHit a picture or objects present. 
Again, you siay or say not need coaplex sentences, though each tine the 
gaae is played, it's advisable to stick to sentence structure. All 
subject cards can be kept in one envelope, verbs in another, etc. If 
the cards and envelopes are color-cued and you also sake a color-cued 
blank sentence pattern to use as a guide, you can leave all the game 
supplies with your student, and he can play the game with his 
children. 
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(The illuitratlotts on the card do not need to be exiKsrt at all If 
you read each card at the beginning of the gm for your sr ^ent, even 
the crudest picture will usually serve as an adequate reminder of the 
word's meaning*) 



The student oay make grarasatically corract but unlikely 



sentences 




This can be an occasion of much hilarity as you act out being a dog 
who cooks. Later on» the student %Ao has gained confidence and skill 
at the gme may e>»rcise hie creativity by purposefully making 
nonsense sentences* One elderly Chinese-Cambodian in my class made 
this sentence! 



and laughed as he explained to to» "They drink beer too much«^' 

Reading Stories. Once the student is sight-reading these words in 
sentencesi you can move to sis^le stories* With a picture like the 
one at the beginning of this article you can, with your student, 
compose a simple, oral story* For exas^le, 

Hoa is a young wmm. 
She has two childrra. 
Her husband is at work* 
She is cooking dinner. 
Her sons are playing ball* 

After the usual comprehension checks (What's her name? What are the 
children doing? }» you can write the story - type or hand-write it, one 
sentence per line, or write each sentence on a separate strip of 
paper* If you have students at differeit le^ls you may wfiocit to use 
picture cues with this activityt too* 
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The student can repeat each eenteace after you say It, can point out 
the correct sentence as you read It, put the sentence strips In order, 
and finally read each sentence as you point to It. 

Proa and Cons. The advantage of the above activities is that you 
can control the vocabulary and granaar that are used. You can keep 
the vocabulary slsaple and can inundate the student with the standard 
sentence foras vlth which you wish hla to become faalllar. Tou can 
also expand vocabulary by plugging net* vords Into fMlllar patterns. 
The disadvantage Is that unless you have pictures of high Interest to 
your student to Illustrate your slople sentences and word card gases, 
these activities will become boring after a while. 

Exiwrience Storlea. The aost i^aningful language Is that which 
describes the student's life. As soon as you can, get the student 
talking about what he does every day, what he did In his native 
country, what he's Interested in. You may need a family member to 
translate sosn words. Use this lauguage (again, cued with pictures if 
necessary) for your nemtence games and stories. Discuss it all orally 
first, using coi^rehension checks as usual. After the student is 
proficient with the oral version of the story, present it in written 
form. You will probably find that the student leama to read most 
quickly the words and languaxe that he himself has chosen. One of my 

students dictated, then leatnei to read this storyi 




X 4doK -f^lovoCi^s arid -fW ^b 4Vit -hmplt. 
Ihl G>oA VkL^ -Sr -Vtt rmonK^ 
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Student Journals 

I encourage sy class of Interaediate'-level students to keep a 
journftl. It gives thea a frasMBWork for hoise-scudyt puts their newly- 
learned Englisti to laaedlate use, and gives met an idea both of their 
thoughts and their current abilities with the language. 

Rec«itly w€ 8p«at sosie tliae looking at pictures of refugee caaps 
and discussing conditions there. After a period of discussion. I aade 
lists on a large sheet of paper (so everyone could see). One day, we 
made a list of good things and bad things in canp. 



Good Things in Camp 
safe 

no shooting 
friendly people 
school 



Bad T hings In Casip 

not enough food 
not enough water 
not enough aediclne 
people sick 
people h<MB»sick 
crowded 
DO Job 



The next day, we made a list of things people do in canp. It 
included* 



go tr jol carry water 

take .41. e of children work in garden 

do assigned work think about home 

cook food »W8h clotltes 



The studerts copied down in their journals those phrases and words 
which are new and/or aeaningful to them. The assignraent then was to 
go hone and write two things a it what they did in caap. As you can 
see fron the following samples, each student creates a story according 
to his/her ability and true to his/her experiences and interests. 

Ny Sylarotn. I live in the refugee caap i feels house sick 
because 1 no see ay i^ther and father and sister too. 

Noy Phetkany. I live In the caap. I sale food In the store. 
In the aornlng I take ay children to school and In afternoon 
about 3 o'clock I go get thea. 

Bounkhaa Maokhaaphlou. Before I lived In a refugee caap in 
Thailand. I usually go to school every day in the aornlng at 
about 7 o'clock. I students aans and wcnaans. Ther« are Lao, 
Haong, Cambodian and Vietnaa. I always speak English to our 
frlaad and teacher. 
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Students with limited %nrititig skills can still keep a Journals 
Because I never correct Journal mtrees - vanting to encourage free 
eicpreasion - anything the student vrites (even Just a list of words) 
is O.K* If the student doesn't feel up to vritingt she can always 
draw a picture which is then used as a ccmversation-^s tarter at the 
nesit session* This picture iras s^de by a studoit after a discussion 
of farmingi 




ANITA BELL 
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Games, Etc... 



The Last Few Minute s of Class 

Use a aagaslne picture that's of interest to your student. In a 
race against ttw! clocks have your student say (or, for an upper level 
student, llst)t 

all tl» colors seen 
all the activities 
all the nouns 

everything that starts vlth & particular letter 
3 things that are happening 

3 thinf^ that haf^ened before the action in the picture 
3 things that will happen later 

Or, work from words back to the picture. Have your student think 
of a location - for example, fara. Goodwill store, the kitchen, 
friend's house, doctor's office. Then have her say everything she can 
think of that is in that location. Then she can draw a picture 
illustrating the place. At your next session, you might have her tell 
a story about scnaething that has happened at the place she drew. 

ANITA BELL 



Gamble for Words 

Purpose! to provide practice on eltft«r basic sight words and/or other 
sight words. 

Materials I word cards and dice 

Procedures: Place the word cards face down on the table. One student 
rolls a die and then picks up the saae ntmber of word 
cards as the nimber '^n the die. The student must be able 
to say each word she picks up. Each correct 
pronunciation is worth one point. The student getting 
the most points Is the winner. 

MICHAEL TATE 
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Community Photographs 



A good to help fai&iliarlse students with their local coinmuniry 
is to display photographs cf the local surroundings » Pictures of your 
tovn's major shopping areas* service agencies, hospitals, etc« , are 
useful in helping the studmts beccne familiar with important parts of 
tlwir cossaunity. The volunteer program office vails and/or classroom 
walls would be effective places for display « 



Here's a verb drill that you can use again and again^ because the 
student supplies the creative input to keep things interestirg. 
You'll need a blank piece of pai^r (or a chalkboard), a pen* some 
shapes cut out of construction paper» and small strips of paper^ each 
with a verb that your stwlent knovs mritten on it in the root form 
(e.g*, eat» sit, walk). 

Begin by asking your student questions which ahe will answer in a 
particular tense* For esample^^ ssk» **Vuat did you eat for breakfast 
today?" Then write her answer on the paper and enclose the answer in 
a shape* ^^^^^^S^ 



Ask another question to elicit another tense, ^^at do you usually 
eat with meals?" and write that ansirar enclosed in mother shape. 



Give her a cookie and ask the next quest ion , **What are you doing now?^* 
Then enclose that answer in a third shape. 



FRANCES TANAKA 

Phoenix Center, Central la Comaunity College 



Verb Tense Drills 




I eat rice. 
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X>o this to get an ansver in every tense the student knows. It's not 
necessary to use the saiM verb in all the sentences, but for the first 
time you do the eKercl6e« It makes the fwrpose clearer to the stud^t. 
Nov read a prepared-*ahead*of**tlm list of sentences In various tenses 
to your student. If you're a quick thlnkeit you aay be able to think 
these up spontanecrasly^ but I like having a list m wy hand in case 
the old brain can*t take the pressure. Alsoi by finking the list ahead 
of tlTCi I can l<K>k over past lesson plans audi incorporate vocabulary 
that has coro up recently and can cover topics the studcant aay have 
mentioned in conversatlcm. Aa you say a luentence, indicate to the 
student that ste stould pick up the ccmstruction paper shaiNS that 
corresponds to the shape around the «>del aratence for that tense. 
For example, given the above models » the student would pick up the 
rectangles when you says **You visited ymir aunt in Everett last weeks*' 
and the triangle vl^n you 8ay» '*If you tie up the Iwffalo too tight ^ 
it kicks/* (Of course* if you use the Language Experience Approach 
with your student, you'll be picking up plenty of informational 
tidbits like this with which to construct sentences!) 

After doing this for a bit, give your studmit the stack of word 
cards. Now, you hold up a shape - pei^aps a circle - and she draws a 
card " perhaps **stand«" Then she makes a scmtence in the appropriate 
tense * perhaps, "I am not standing in the kitchen.** 

If 3rou have two studoits, you can demonstrate the procedure, then 
let the two of them do it alone. Why should you be doing the talking 
when the students could take over? 

After they We got the system down, you can add feedback. If one 
student makes a correct response, have tte other says "That's it. 
Good Job,'* (or any other feedback they might hear in dally Aswrlcan 
speech). An Incorrect response could call fortht "(tops, try again.** 
(If it*s Just you and one student« you can still do this. You'll .^ust 
have to bring ]rourself to make an error now and then.) 

If you consistently use the same shape for the bwbb tense every 
tlTC you do this drill, then when the student gets more advanced, 
you'll be able to say, "Remember the rectangle, for before? When the 
word changes for that, we call it past tense." I'm not sure exactly 
what advantage it is to the studmtt to learn ter»B like past, simple 
present, present continuous and what not, but teachers aiKl students 
alike seem to enjoy throwing around technical terms like that! 

AMITA B£IX 
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The Real World Enters the Classroom 

TCH tutor Wyleca Hettdrf*s student had gone to the home of an 
Aserlcan friend for Thanksgiving and asked Wylene for an appropriate 
vay to say *^ thank you*', Vyleen suggested a thank- you note, so the 
remainder of the lesson was spent in cosiposing, refining and writing 
the note. Her studmt was so inspired by this process that she asked 
Wyleen to help her write a letter to another frioid! I think this is 
a good reminder to us tutors that my tisM^ we can do sorothing real 
with our studaats - instead of covering the forms of letters, writing 
a real letter to a real person we catch their Interest, their 
motivation is high, and they end up with a product from their lesson 
that is relevant to the rest of their lives* 

Ifyleen also reminded us that many a lesson plan can be supplanted 
by some urgcsit happening in the student's life. A child had been 
assaulted at a neighborhood school* so when ffyleen's student showed 
h<r the poster describing the suspect, the focus of the day*c session 
becam the deciphering of the poster and discussing personal safety 
TOasures* 



Survival Tidbits 

Does your student understand If soaeone says "Uh-huh", shrugs 
shoulders, nakes a "thumbs up" sign, or cautionsi "uh-oh"7 An 
activity that can provide a relaxing break during a class session as 
veil as teach a bit of Aaerlcan culture is to do a response drill 
(demsribed in y<mr handbook) that requires a gesture or a non-word 
utterffiice as response. 

For a valuable early literacy activity try what Ccmstuiity House 
tutor lyana Lee doest rather than Just have l»r studraits learn to 
write their naiscs and addresses, they put the knowledge to work by 
learning to fill out the blue slip required in the reception area of 
l^HS offices. 

For those of you who provide transjMyrtatlon for your students to 
various appolnt^nts, consider taking the extra tine to ride the bus. 
Then you've not only helped your student that day, but given her the 
tool to help herself on another day. 

ANITA BELL 
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Teaching Vocabulary for Feelings 

ESL studcsitB generally learn a few basic adjectives early on In 
their studies t good and bad, difficult and easy, happy and sad. They 
face many challenges in their new culture and experience varied and 
deep emotions , yet often are restricted to those early adjectives to 
describe what's happening and how they feel. It's important that our 
students acquire the English tools that are necessary for econ<aaic 
survival and self-sufficiency. But it's also isiportant that they 
a»8ter the language skills to Identify - for theaselves and their new 
American friends «* their inner experiences. 

Lively tutorial sessions cm be built around the introduction and 
use of new vocabulary to express thinking and feeling. With your 
student I brainstorm a list of words that can be used to describe 
feelings. Tou might introduce the topic by bringing in pictures of 
people showing different emotions (photo books from the library are 
helpful), or you might describe, briefly, some recent incident that 
happened to you and that aroused strong feelings - for example, a car 
cutting in front of you on the freeway, strange noises heard in the 
night, a letter from a long- lost relative. If fwxr student can't com 
op with many words, add a few of your own to the list (roaoiberlng the 
rule of the thumb about Introducing 5 to 7 new vocabulary items f^r 
session). Here are a few exaaplesi 

rested shy high 

patient worried depressed 

angry anxious Joyous 

happy confident tender 

irritable frustrated sentimental 

nostalgic guilty terrified 

strong puzzled silly 

brave 

When you go over the list with your student, try to avoid using a 
dictionary to define the worus. Instead, have a picture and/or a 
brief story to illustrate each meaning. For exaa^le, with a picture 
of a smiling woman in her bathrobe, you might say, "She went to bed 
early last night. The baby didn't cry all night, and the neighbors 
iMire very quiet. She didn't wake up until 8x00 a.m. She feels 
rested." Or, with a photo of your father as a young man, standing 
next to his first car, "My father is nostalgic about the past. He 
thinks everything was better then. He says the cars were better, 
everything was cheaper, and people were happier." 

Add a personal touch to the definitions. "I feel rested sfter I 
sit under a tree and read a book for an hour. I don't have to work, I 
don't worry about anything, so I'm rested." "I'm nostalgic about my 
childhood. I reaember many h8*«oy things. I don't remember b^d 
things." And ask your student, "When do you feel rested? What are 
you nostalgic about?" Rew»ber, oo, when explaining a meaning, you 
can define it by its close synonym and its opposite, if the student is 
faoailiar with those. "He's very sad and not hopeful about the future. 
He's depressed." 
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Ab a practice activity, ask your student questlona that will 
re<]ulre the listed words as answers - and have your student grill yt ^, 
too! 

How do you feel when • « < 

you answer correctly in class? 
you argue with a frioid? 
you have a bad dreaa? 
you don't have enough sioney? 
you listen to suslc frc« your country? 
your teacher doesn't understand you? 
you get a letter fr<m a frlei^? 



Giwn the list of emotlonst your student can fill in the blank 
either literally on a worksheet you make, or orally as you say 
incosiplete sentences. 

He can't get a job, and he doesn't know how he will pay the rent. 

He feels • 

If soB»one gives &e a present, I feel . 

When Cambodians ^ee Aaericans doing things the Cambodians don't 

understand, they feel • 

Using the high- interest, enotionally-charged pictures again, tell 
a 2 or 3 sentence story and have the student select the appropriate 
picture from a group of pictures. 

"Thanh has finished a training course. He got good grades and 
he's good at his new skill. He Is confident that he will find 
work soon." 

Then, ask your studoit to describe what's going on In the pictures, to 
tell a story about how the i^rson feels, why he feels that way, and 
what will happen next. To get the student going on this, you smy need 
to ask a series of conversation questions. 

Is that the mother or grandmother? Has she seen the baby before? 
Is this her first grandchild? Itoes she like having grandchildren? 
What is sl^ saying to the baby? How does she feel? 

You will mmt likely find that your student enjoys learning new 
words to express feelings and thoughts he already holdsi^ These 
activities can be a springboard for fruitful conversation sessions, 
both broadcming your student's ability with English and opening up new 
lines of coiasunication between the two of you. 

ANITA BELL 
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Using a Community Resource 

The CooperaCi^ Extension is a resource for all residents and m«y 
be particulary helpful to you as a tutor looking for ways to enrich 
yciur teaching. There are many bulletins available on a wide variety 
of subjects froB gardening to cooking, food preserving, budgeting, 
pest control and beyond. These bulletins are usually written in 
fairly siaple English and often have attractive illustrations. The 
cost is low, generally $.25-*$. 50. A free catalog is yours for the 
asking. 

Sons counties have a telephone tape service. Tou can call the 
specified nuBber and request an Inforaational tape, selecting fros a 
variety of subjects. These can be the basis for great listening 
activities for Interaediate to advmced students. (If the Cooperative 
Extension in your ccnmty doesn't have this service, then the library 
probably does.) 

Ten counties around the state have a Master Gardener Prograoi. A 
hotline is listed In tht phone b(K»k - call in your gardening questions 
- and trained volunteers are available for consultation. Fifteen 
counties have a Master Preserver Program. This also Includes a 
hotline for questions about any kind of f^ i preservation techniques. 
Think of the ESL possibilities of such a deaonstration «■ and the tasty 
culinary rewards! 

Ring, Pierce, Snohoaish, Yakiaa and Spokane Counties participate 
in the Expanded Food and Nutrition Prograa. Aides trained in 
nutrition can cose to your student's hom to deoonstrate ^al and 
shopping planning and cooking nutritious meals on a tight budget. 
Some. Southeast Asian aides are available. 

In any county, agents can be requested to lead a class, training 
or workslM>p in various agricultuxe or hi»e economics-related areas. 
Be creative (and assertive when requesting assistance)! Get together 
with other tutors to plan a session that could provide not only lots 
of good English practice, but atmc basic survival information, too. 

The Cooperative Extension offices are listed in the phone book 
under the County heading. 
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Associations 



At the TBSOL conference In AnatMsia, I attended an Interesting talk 
on BeiK>ry by Earl Stevlck. At the core of his discussion was a 
cryptic stateaent he often repeated i "hierarchical processes coapete 
with each other at the sas^ point in tine (in our minds)." He 
elaborated by saying that as we learn new words and leanings we make 
associations to a variety of things which existed in the learning 
context. Thus, as we acquire an umlerstanding (and nea^ory) of 
something like "lamb," we associate the word to 'softness,' 'white/ 
'furry,* the noise 'baa..,' ' f our- leg^d , ' etc. These associations 
are built up over time and differ from one individual to another. The 
person who grew up in the green hills of SngHsh sheep country will 
have different associations (richer?) to "lamb" than a person who grew 
up in an urban environment such as New York City. Our mind makes 
other associations as well. As we are acquiring new vocabulary (where 
we have not quite acquired "Irab" yet), ira make associations 
(independent of meaning) between sound chunks of a word, as in '1' 
associated to the sound 'a,' and *a' associated to 'm,* *m' associated 
to 'p' (as in previously acquired "la^"), and so forth. In the early 
stages of acquisitlcm, forsMsrly learned associations may compete %rlth 
developing associations to produce confused or inaccurate spoken 
attempts. Thus, when we see a 'lamb,' our mind may retrieve a 
collection of associationw which may result in slightly inaccurate 
productions, such as "lamp" for "lamb." Stevick's point is that it is 
important to present plenty of positive contexts for our students to 
experience new vocabulary and to develop multi-sensory associations to 
it. 

Using Stevick's premise as a background, let's consider how we as 
teachers can work on associations. How do we relate one thing to 
another? What attributes do we use to organise things to another? 
What attributes do we use to organize things into groups? Lev 
Vygotsky, in his book Thought and Language, 1936, discussed several 
kinds of associations. We will briefly review some of tl^ here. 

We may group objects together that perform a similar function. 
"Car," "truck," and "bus" all are used for transportation, foi 
exaaqple. 

Objects ^y be associated to one another in a chain^ "with meaning 
carried over from one link to another." A person mty start with a 
blue box and associate other boxes of any color to it. He may then 
associate thtt color of the last box associated, (let's say yellow) to 
a yellow ball. To the ball he may next associate to half circles or 
rounded objects. In this kind of association there is no core 
concept, no attributes are shared by all objects t rather, it is 
merely a linking of one thing to snotter in a sequence. 
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The ability to abstract shared attributes from a group of objects 
is essential to naking useful and »eanlngful associations. To 
lUustratet consider the group containing "apples, "bananas," ••peas," 
"oranges," "cherries," and "grapefruit"— "peas" is the %ford that 
doesn't share the attribute of all the others (i.e. "peas" are not 
fruit) • 

There are sany other kinds of associations, but for our purposes 
it is best to use our oim iisagination and construct some association 
groups. Looking at the lists belov, see if you can find the single 
object in each group that does not share the attributes used to 
associPte the rest of the objects to each other « Can you think of 
nore groups? 

In your class, be sure and use pictures and objects, instead of 
vord lists, whenever appropriate. For lowtr level students, the 
concept of association is useful to establish a total context for 
vocabulary acquisition. For higher level students, have your studmts 
observe the association group (objects or pictures) and have then tell 
you how they are associated to one anottKsr and why something doesn^t 
fit in. Experl«nt %rith the idea of associations-^ -you vill be 
addressing a function your students actively esploy in acquiring and 
nuaeabering new vocabulary. 

ATTRIBUTES — What doesn^t fit? 



water 

cake 

glass 

drinking 

thirst 



column 

pipe 

tube 

cube 

Javelin 



sunset 

cherries 

apples 

Hps 

roses 

parsley 



basketball 

darts 

mitt 

baseball 

puck 



blouse 

vest 

bonnet 

blaser 

boots 



book 

newspaper 

B^gszine 

Journal 

pamphlet 

radio 



table 

couch 

chair 

umbrella 

stool 

lamp 

cabinet 



apples 

bananas 

peas 

oranges 

cherries 

grapefruit 
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pen 

typewriter 

pencil 

quill 



bread 

ailk 

seat 

flour 

butter 

onions 

salt 



AMSWEE KKYi 

In each of the ten groups » all items except one share soaiething in 
c<»moni 



1. 


Ail 


related to drinking. 


(except cake) 




All 


Are cylindrical. 


(except cube) 


3. 


All 


can be red. 


(except parsley) 


4. 


All 


are sports objects. 


(except aitt) 


5. 


All 


begin with the sound "b". 


(except vest) 


6. 


All 


can be read. 


(except radio) 


7. 


All 


are household items. 


(except umbrella) 


8. 


All 


are fruit. 


(except peas) 


9. 


All 


are writing tools. 


(except ctmh) 


10. 


All 


are mass nouca. 


(except onions) 



PETER SKAER 



Is There a Lesson on the Page? 

You can review or introduce vocabulary, practice questions, and 
use a cosmon grasmatical structure with this activity. Find, or draw, 
a '*busy" picture. The Cue Books have suitable ones for this activity, 
or many Hatlonal Geographic or Life magazine pictures would also do. 
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Introduce the graiamatlcal structure using knovn vocabulary. 
Tt There is a boy in a red shirt. (Student may point to 



picture. ) 



noun . ) 



There is a cat on the roof* 
There Is a bridge over the river. 

What else is there? (Point to something to elicit a 



Si a tree. 
Tt There la a tree. (Student repeats.) 

Where is the tree? 
St It*s next to the house. 

Tt There is a tree next to the house* (Student repeats.) 

And so on. 

You may vant to write all the elicited sentences down so that the 
student can study independently later. 

The next tim^ you use the picture (or a similar one), you c<in 
introduce the question forms* 

Tt Is there a woman in the car? 
Ss Yes» there is. 

Tt Are there cows in the swinsaing pool? 
St No» there aren't* 
Use this question form to elicit language / bout the student^s own 
exfmrlence. 

Ts Are there zoos in Vietnam? 

Is there an employee lounge at your job? 
Encourage the student to use the form to get Information, too* 
St Is there a post office near here? 

Is there a washing machine in the building? 
Are timre Jobs for welders? 

Cnce both the sentence and question stucturea are £amiliar> you 
can start plugging in new vocabulary. 

Tt There is an obnoxious neighbor In the condominium. 

Help your student review the structure and vocabulary with a 
guessing game. The teacher has a picture which the student has not 
seen, and the student tries to guess what's in the picture* 

St Is there a fish? 

Tt KO| there Isn't. 
More advanced stud^ts may use more than one question form during the 
game. 

St Is there a man? 
Tt Yes, there Is* 
St Is he drinking? 
Tt No, he*s not. 

You may want to give your student clues about what to ask* This can 
lead into other sorts of guessing garos, such as animal-vegetable** 
mineral or guessing the Identity of objects in a bag. 
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Guessing games can be a fun way to inspire students to produce 
language. Reviewing the there-ls/are structure with a guessing game 
is a good way to take the step from the concrete (the seen picture) to 
the abstract (retrieving the words from memory}* Be sure to reverse 
the game sometimes and put yourself in the guesser's chair! 



Here's a game for three m more ;>eople (include yourself in the 
count) that encourages discussion while reviewing vocabulary. 

Cut up four times as many slips of paper as there are people in 
the group* On each slip of paper iirrite a differmit word (the 
vocabulary to be reviewed). It works best if the words are all from 
the came category^ for eKample» all f^d words, or possessions, or 
human qulitles, or whatever you've been working on. Each i^rson draws 
four slips of paper. Then among yourselves, barter away the items you 
don't want, to acquire the ones you do want. Give the group a time 
limit. At the end of the time, each person tells what she has, 
whether she is satisfied, why she values those items, and why she was 
willing to trade away the others * 

Some sample word lists i 

Personality Traits Quality of Life Issues 



ANITA BELL 



What Do You Value? 



kindness 
honesty 
intelligence 
helpfulness 

health 

beauty 

strength 

sense of humor 

Justice 

optimism 

spirituality 



full-time Job 

part*-time Job 

health benefits 

good retirement benefits 

maternity leave 

day shift but lower pay 

night shift but higher pay 

good daycare for children 

bigger house 

large yard for garden and 
anlEials 
live in city 
live In country 



ANITA BELL 
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No, This Isn't a Camera Advertisement... 

But you cun do a lot of lively tutoring activities using Polaroid 
photos. Is your student at the most basic level? Match a student's 
picture to her nasae card» a picture of her house to her address, and a 
picture of her talking on the phone can be aatched to her written 
phone nunber. Later, you can use the same pictures in question and 
ansi^r drillsi Who is this? Where does she live? What's her phone 
number? Who ilves here? What is she doing? Within a few %reeks, your 
student will be able to say some sentences about each picture. 

oiore pictures s different family members engaged In 
various activities, places your student goes, people she encounters* 
Once again, these can be used in the creation of questions, answers 
and sentences, either orally or written, depending on the student's 
level of ability « At a higher level, the student can make up a 
several-sentence story about each picture. You might take a series of 
pictures that illustrate a sequence, for example, your student 
teaching how to make a salad, or a field trip you take with, your 
student to her child's school. These can then be used to reinforce 
vocabulary and practice related grammatical structures. 

These are all typical activities that we do with cosmiercial 
materials or magazine pictures, but the extra added interest of an 
instant, personal picture may add just the right amount of motivation 
to encourage your student into a little more language production. 

ANITA BELL 



Cardboard Characters 

Some of you may renmber Lucinda's "face cards" from her plctur*^ 
file. These would be great to inspire classroom skits^ Choose 
magazine pictures of individuals displaying one or two Interesting 
attributes - a hat, moustache, uniform, expression, etc. and create 
characters with a job and certain personality traits. Give each 
student a picture. They are to assume the role of that character. 
Have pairs of "characters" meet in specific situations (on the bust 
buying shoes, waiting for a job interview, etc*) and talk to each 
other. 



LUCINDA WINGARD 



Do It Yourself Projects 



Lily Der teaches ESL at the King Edward Campus of Vancouver 
Coimaunlty College, B.C. (She has taught all levels and currently is 
working with pre-llterate students. She enjoys designing materials 
specifically for each group of students. Her creativity is challenged 
by the students' needs, creating materials that satisfy both teacher 
and students.) 
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TALK TIME 



Talk Time Is a weekly conversation session^ matching volunteers 
and nevcorors to America. Limited English speakers can practice 
whatever English language they have with sympathetic listeners in a 
comfortable I non- threatening setting. 

It* 6 the perfect place to ask questions and share experiences. 
It's often the only place students can express spontaneous speech. 
Friendships are formed and cultures shared as both partTOrs struggle 
to get their meanings across. 

One Cambodian farmer explained Talk Time this way, *'In school, the 
English is in my head. Here, it's in my mouth.'* 

Host Talk Time activities can be adapted to individual or soiall- 
group tutoring sessions. Tutors already have an advantage over 
classroom teachers s studeants are generally more relaxed in the 
informal setting and their self-esteem is raised by the simple act 04 
a volunteer coming to help them learn this mysterious new language. 
Tutoring sessions are a great opportunity for students to practice the 
social skills and conversational English that will ease their 
transition to the new culture. 



Talk Time Around Washington 

Since John Knox Presbyterian Church began holding Talk Time 
sessions In the early 1980' s, the Talk Tise concept has been 
successfully applied in a variety of settings and in several 
conmnltles around the State, including BelllnghaiB. Spokane, Olynpla, 
Longview, Tacoma, and aost recently at Renton Vocational and Technical 
Institute. Although Individual programs vary, the principles of Talk 
Tine remain the sane for every program} students and volunteers meet 
in a relaxed and non- threatening environment for conversation. 
Correction of errors and "teaching" are kept to a minimum and students 
are allowed maximum opportunity to practice their English skills. 

While sosae Talk Time programs, such as the one organized by 
Marilyn Beiman and Becky Knapp of the Washington Association of 
Churches in Spokane, operate swcessfully without the benefit of being 
attached to a regular classroom program, other programs seem to thrive 
on the built-in organization of the classroom schedule, where Talk 
Time ac»;ivitles are fitted into the schedule of classes. The 
advantages of working Talk Time into the classroom routine are the 
enlistment of the teacher of the class to help determine topics of 
conversation and activities for the group, and a guaranteed student 
turnout. Some programs which have not worked in the classrcK>m setting 
in the past have had disappointing student participation, such that 
volunt^rs have frequently outnumbered students. A much happier 
situation occurs when a group of volunteers and a class of refugees 
become used to each other and see each other over a period of several 
weeks. This familiarity with one another, together with the 
confidence students feel in their own classroom, can result in gcKKi 
group rapport and stlimilating Talk Time sessions. 

Teri Tveten, the Volunteer Coordinator at TCH Is one who strongly 
endorses the classroom approach to Talk Time, saying It Is "clearly 
the best way to go. It provides direction and guidance for the Talk 
Time activities because they can be adapted from the regular lesson 
plans of the classroom teacher and can complement these plans." Teri 
also likes the fact that a Talk Time program not only benefits from 
the structure of a regular classro<m, but also that the class benefits 
in turn from the energies of the volunteers, as students are able to 
interact with an interesting variety of native speakers. 

One Interesting recent development at TCH Talk T±wb sessions has 
been the involvement of Middle School children in special classroom 
Talk Time sessions. Students from a journalism at the Life Christian 
School, as well as a class from the Charles Wright Academy, have come 
in to work with the students in the P2 classes. The school children 
have developed their interviewing and conversation skills in the 
process of getting acquainted and talking with the refugees. Both 
sides clearly benefit from this sort of program, proof that something 
can be both educational and engrossing at the same tii«. One tangible 
result of this Interaction will be the publication of the refugees' 
personal histories or life stories as told to the children in a 
student newspaper. 



In order to orient the children to the challenge of ccfflmunlcatlon 
with low- level refugee students, a new Tal^ Tiae training was 
de-^loped by VTP trainers. In addition to providing a cultural 
orientations this training was designed to involve the potential 
volunteers as much as possible in practice activities with the aln of 
■aklng them aware of their questioning and listening skills. 

The new training was recently taken to the site of Washington's 
neirast Talk Time program at Reoiton Vocational and Technical Institute. 
Eight volunteers were trained, and net for the first time with a mixed 
B1/B2 class taught by Pat Dwyer. After two additional sessions, all 
eight volunteers are still coanitted to regular attendance, and 
Coordinator Donna Hlller-Parker hopes to expand the progrra In the 
future. 

CHRIS OILMAN 
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Really Going to Town! 

Talk Tivm with KSL students of Seattle C':intral Community College 
has been going well, and I'd like to share a successful activity with 
other volunteers • 

Last June we had a scavenger hunt, during which students visited 
various neighborhood businesses to request a pre-*arranged specific 
itett* It took an hour or two of preparation time for me to visit the 
businesses and arrange for item donations and sympathetic ears* 
Exattples of items of the final list werei 

-a piece of ribbon from a florist 
-a hanger from a dry cleaners 
*a coupCTu book from a restaurant 
-*an old newspaper from a bookstore 

We even had bags donatt^d from a grocery store for holding all the 
"looto" Each participant was sent out with a Talk Time Volunteer to 
help with the directions, but students had to ask on their own* They 
returned with bulging bags and fuller stomachs, since some of the 
donations were tasty edibles. 

The activity is a good one for several reasons. The students had 
to coEBBunicate a specific request to English speakers. The coiounity 
business workers became more aware of the refugee presence in the 
neighborhood* Students learned more about different kinds of area 
businesses. Conssunlty people were happy to help newccmiers to America 
with their Englsih practice » ami some wanted to get move involved with 
ESL volunteer work. 

It^s a good idea to thank those businesses who aided you in your 
scavenger hunt with a letter of recognition. Here's mlnet 

Thank you for participating in Talk Tiiae's scavenger hunt this 
week. Tour willingness to help new arrivals in America to practice 
their English and your generosity in donating an item to the hunt are 
greatly appreciated. Activities like this help to build good 
relationships between the business ccm&unity and refugees who are 
learning about American life* Thank you again for your cooperation. 

MAUREEN MCCOY 
Talk Time Coordinator 
Southeast Asian Refugee 
Federation 
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Talk Time Scaver*ger Hunt Handout 

Collect as many of these items as you can, and return to SCCC by 5i30. 
At specified businesses) identify yourself as a Talk Titm student i and 
ask for the specified item* 

From specific businesses 
18(K) block of Broadway 

from State Farm Insurance: a brochure on car insurance 

from Broadway cleau^^rs? a hanger 
100 block of East Broadway 

from Monterey Jack's Restaurants a special coupon book 
400 block of East Broadway 

from Winchell's Donut Housei a donut hole (free!) 

from a Different Drussoier b<Mks tores an old New York Times 

newspaper 

from Seattle Design Stores an address book (free!) 

500 block of East Broadway 

from Lock and Safe Company i an old key 

600 block of East Broadway 

from Penny Lane Records; a 45 record holder 

from Seattle Florist Shops a piece of one-*inch black ribbon 

from Skipper* s Restaurants a coupon (for free food) 

From any business 

a movie schedule a free newspaper 

a packet of sugar a bank deposit slip 

a lottery computer card a menu 

a napkin with the name of a business on it 

(Ed. Notes We encourage you not to use the same businesses listed 
above, everyone has limits to their generosity « We have listed them 
so that you may get an idea of the sort of places that might help you 
with your own scavenger hunt*) 
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A Pot-Pourri of Talk Time Activities 



In Vancouver, Trish Jennings* Southeast Asian Refugee Center Talk 
TiTOrs have been saaklng kites ■* both Southeast Asian and American. 
Just in time for the windy days of March and April. 



Ton Adams' Longview Cosamunity Church volunteer program provides a 
slightly different approach to Talk Time. Tom's Talk Tine sessions 
have be&n on Friday night and have evolved into real social gatherings 
for the conmunity. The last half of their Talk Time is devoted to 
singing songs - guided by Tom's fine guitar playing and singing 
abilities. 



Bell Ingham's WhatCM County Literacy Council started a Talk Time in 
January of this year, and tlm program is thriving from all 
Indications! Carol Henshaw and her group of Talk Timers also enjoy 
singing and listening to music. They all celebrated the Tet New Year 
(Vietnamese) by bringing in New Year's costvuases and paraphernalia from 
many different countries. Other activities Included a seeds and 
planting dem>nstratlon and a picture-taking session (%rtiere the 
photographs were developed and used the next week for conversation 
topics) . 



Anita Bell (Tac<nu Coamunlty House) and her Talk Timers have tried a 
variety of activities. Most seasoned volunteers prefer to Ignore the 
conversation questions and just settle in to friendly chatting. As a 
group, they enjoy occasional singing, group story- telling (about an 
Interesting picture), and discussions > bout a shared videotape (Star 
Wars was popular!) or newspaper artl< about refugee Issues. 




How They Do Talk Time in Beiiingham 

Carol Uenshaw has been coordinating a Talk Time aeeaion in 
Beiiingham since the beginning of the year. Her Talk Time program has 
been a resounding success and has continued to grow. Since the 
purpose of Talk Time is to encourage social participation in the 
community by giving refugees confidence in their conversation skills, 
Carol has developed many non- teaching activities* Most of the 
activities are thematic cr topical - providing a foundation upon which 
Talk Time partners can build a conve^crt ion. 

For building cras&unlty familiarity, Carol decided to have refugees 
and volunteers visit various local shops in pairs. She first checked 
with several shops to see if i:hey had anything that they could give 
away for free. She found that shops had a variety of thingSt 
including paper bags with the shop logo, various brochures and 
schedules, menus, coupons and other miscellaneous items* Carol then 
made up a list of destinations and items which could be obtained at 
each place and sent the Talk Timers out into the neighborhood, 
complete with maps, to investigate the ccnmunity. In some cases, 
participants were asked to simply find the prices of various It^s and 
then ccHnpare between stores in order to detenslne the best bargain. 

At the next Talk Time session, everyone gathered at Carol's house 
to show the items that had been collected and to report on what had 
transpired In their coimaunlty travels. Prompting questions Included: 

1. Name the things that we have done. 

2. What colors did you see? 

3. What words did you hear? 

4. What do you like about yitiBt we did? 

5. What is one thing you didn't like? 

6. What will you do next time? 

The Talk Tli^ approach is successful for all levels of students. 
The lower level students benefit by exposure to the coimaunlty, 
exposure to new people, new words and new sights. For them, it is 
enough to report, "I saw many red flowers," or "I walk to store." For 
more advanced students, repor tings can become ccH&parlsons of where to 
go for one thing or another, and where you can find the best deal, and 
so forth. All in all, Carol *s Talk Time is exciting md appealing: 
students gain familiarity with their community, they get a chance to 
practice spontaneous and elaboratlve conversation skills, and they are 
dealing with iisiedlate aiKi relevant needs. 




The Student as Sculptor 

Ttrl, the Volunteer Coordinator at TCH, likes to use modelling 
clay in working with her students* Last week she brought In several 
colors of modelling clay and had the students make animals from their 
countries. She was interested in teaching thew to follow and describe 
a process in the class, but the animal sculptures also had great 
potential for Talk Tiiw conversation pieces. 

The results of the student's work with the clay were astounding* 
One man made a tiger out of orange clay and overlaid It with black 
stripes. He then fashioned extremely thin black strips and fixed them 
around the tiger *s mouth for whiskers* For the finishing touch i he 
made a large black fish and put it in the tiger* s mouth* Another 
studfflt made a pair of draft animals (cows) complete with a yoke, a 
plow, and a fanwr* Another fabricated a water buffalo feeding on a 
miniature rice paddy which the student represented as individual rice 
shoots of green clay growing out of a white paddy* Lots of 
imagination and effort also went into the various snakes, giraffes, 
pigs, do^, and birds created by the rest of the students* The 
students knew the clay sculpture was good, and their pride of 
accomplishront and interest in the creations of their classmates were 
more than enough to insure a good Talk Time conversation* 

The topic for the day, of course, was animals* I had a list of 
questions, blank paper, crayons, pencils, and the usual stack of 
National Geographies at hand, but most of the hour was devoted to 
discussion of the clay animals made by the class. Two of the men in 
my discussion grouo bad been farmers in Cambodia and the third, a 
Vietnamese city dwt^ller, was also knowledgable of farming practices* 
One of the Cambodian farmers was particularly moved to speak by the 
plow and the draft animals. He still had strong feelings for his old 
draft animals back in Cambodia and talked at length about the care and 
feeding of cows and how much he liked them* At one point he stoc.^ and 
demonstrated the movements and noises a Cambodian farmer makes to get 
the cows to move forward and to stop* For a moment it was easy to see 
him as he had been in the fields, working with his anismls* The 
Vietnamese student was busy meanwhile sketching a picture of a water 
buffalo hooked up to a kind of mill which turned sugar cane into 
sugar* He and the Cambodians discussed this process in English, and 
then, because I couldn't quite understand it, they did their best 
collectively to explain it to me* 

Thanks to Teri's preparation, it was a very productive and 
enjoyable Talk Time* 



CHRIS OILMAN 



Clay for the Classroom 

If you are Interested in making spodelling clay for classroom 
activities with your student, here are a couple of recipes. 

Recipe #1 

1 1/2 cups flour 1/2 cup salt 

1/2 cup water 1/4 cup vegetable oil 

Mix flour and salt. Slowly add water and oil. Food coloring is 
optional. Be sure to refrigerate when not in use* 

Recipe #2 

2 cups flour 1 cup salt 

2 tbls. alum 2 cups boiling water 

z tbls, oil 

Mix flour, salt» and aluci and add 2 tbis. of oil and 2 cups of boiling 
water. (This recipe makes for a smoother and more elastic clay, and 
does not need to be refrigerated.) 



Stories from Words 

Make small groups (3-5 people) equally balanced between Americans 
and refugees. Give each group a different list of eight words in the 
following categories. We*ve included some examples, but make up your 
own to suit your situation. If your group is made up of mostly 
beginners* you* 11 want to use the sinspler items. 

fruits apple, salmonberry» Oregon grape, plum« kiwi 

animal t cat, possom, rattlesnake, goose, big foot 

occupation: doctor, logger^ policeman, bag lady, stevedore 

shapes square, triangle, figure eight, pie-shaped, amorphous 

foodt spaghetti, steak, pot luck, sloppy joes, munchies 

times yesterday, weekend, fortnight, once in a blue moon, m>nth 

of Sundays 4 any day now, seasons 
relationship: sister, stepson, second cousin, shirt-^tail kin 
colors blue, orange, teal, burgundy, fluorescent orange 



From the list of eight words, each group must work together to write 
or tell a STORY. The stories can be any length, but usually they will 
be 6^16 sentences longs the more advanced the students, the more 
sentences. Remembers these are stories you* re writing (or t<:lling). 
Each sentence should be related to the story *s plot. To help get the 
vocabulary across, you'll probably want to draw pictures, so bring 
some butcher paper along to draw on. Also, bring a tape recorder, so 
you can record the refugee members telling their group* s story. 
They're thrilled to hear their voices on tapel This activity can be 
used with any level student. Kids love it! The students learn lots 
of vocabulary and get to practice their conversational skills during 
the story-wrltlng process. You can recycle this activity by changing 
the categories or by changing the vocabulary^. Have funi 
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FROM A TUTOR'S PERSPECTIVE 




Tutoring in Birmingham, England 

"Salaaa alaikum." 

"Alaika salaan. — Cone In. Come in." 

Rashld leads down the corridor to the sitting room. 

I glance ar^^iind and notice that the room ie especially neat and 
the furniture la rearranged. "Something's up," I think to myself. I 
remove ay coat, hat, scarf and gloves. A cold day outside, but tcasry 
in here. 

"How are you?" I twinkle at Nasreen. She predictably blushes and 
puts her face into her hands. She came here only last month from 
Pakistan to marry Rashid's relative. Unlike Rashld, she has been to 
school and writes her numbers and letters well, but I haven't got her 
to say much yet. 

Rashid's 2-year-old boy i^kes advances while the 3-year-old girl 
takes up her usual position in a corner chair and the 1-year-old 
unsteadily progresses along the couch. I dig into my bag to glance 
over my lesson plan... Oh yes, talking about birthdays may draw out 
some iriform^»tton I need. But there's a knock and Jannet and her 
beautiful curly-haird 3-year-old arrive. No baby today. Another 
knock and Mumtag arrives. A full class. But again a knock and 
another woman arrives with a baby. I sit still while waves of Urdu 
lap back and forth in the room. 

I ask for homework and each woman proudly presents her completed 
paper. Only Rashld has had trouble with her letters. "Good, good." 
It's already 20 after, better get to the review. Days of the week. 
After. Before. Then try a chain drill. 

"I get up at 7iOO. When do you get up?... She gets up at 6:30." 
Things bog down when we get to Nasreen. The phone rings and Rashid is 
gone. The new woman takes part and I ask her name. More daily 
activities. . . . 

I open my bag again and start bringing out my materials. The 
children crowd around the low coffee table In anticipation: match 
box, soap, toothbrush, a can of soup, flour ard tea. We're goinp *.o 
go shopping and make change. Again a knock. Rashld ushers in a 
suited white man. We try to drill a previous dialogue while over our 
heads Rashid discusses wiring and helps the man with his tape measure. 
They go to the other rooms. Her English is quite useful, having been 
here 10 years, if not grssBBatlcally complete. 
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Well— all we have left to use for the the new dialogue is the can 
of aoup and packet of flour -unleis we want to put up with piercing 
wails of deprived infants. But this time I've kept all the change in 
a purse rather than spread on the table. So our buying and selling 
starts. Another knock. Two women and A or 5 children enter and greet 
Nasreen ceremoniously. Hnm. Am I in the middle of something? I 
forge on. The newcoiaers sit down and watch. 

Jannet, Mumtag and the new student— are following the new dialogue 
in A New Start. They all seem to have some reading skills. Nasreen, 
who had been speaking out, at least when asked to repeat, has gone 
into her shy mode again— I can't pry a word out of her. Who ^re her 
visitors? 

Rashid returns and the man leaves, but soon her husband enters. 
The lesson pauses while a loud discussion ensues. Doesn't seem angry. 
Doesn't seem bad news. Just sounds important. The other ladies and I 
shrug and smile. Time to go and I start packing* books, activity 
cards, pocket chart, groceries— all into my bag for my bus trip home. 
I ask the new st-dent to spell her name for me— Naheed Saddiq. Hum. 
I m getting better— got to pick up another book for her. I give her a 
blank exercise book I ke the others' and she looks pleased. Rashid 
looks doubtful. 

"What homework?" 

"Do you want homework?" 

"Yes, yes.'- 

Lucky me. I had just stopped at Naseby Centre and picked up some 
worksheets. We discussed how to fill in the blanks. Everyone seemed 
satisfied. 

Hat, coat, scarf, gloves. "Kuddafls. Good-bye. See you Monday." 
What do people think as they see me walking along with such a silly 
grin on my face? 

LUCINDA WINGARD 
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Tutoring Leads to Friendship 

I first met Anh in Lois Rosen's class* (I helped him with his 
English twice a wek. However, It was the end of the fa« ring quarter, 
sucker was approachingi and classes wre soon to end.) And after only 
two or three sessions I invited him to our home for dinner. I had 
figured I would meet scxae resistance » but Anh's frankness surprised 
me. He readily acfaiitted that he felt afraid to coro. "What if your 
husband can't umlerstand my English?", etc. So we talked about his 
anxieties and I suggested that he Invite another friend to join him. 
And, luckily for us, he Invited two and we ended up with not one 
friend, but three. 

The "original meal" was funny in retrospect. Anh, who had worried 
about his English, never stopped talking the whole evening! I served 
quiche, broccoli, muffins and fruit salad — very strange food to them. 
I'm afraid they didn't like it, but they were very polite. They 
treated us to roller skating afterwards ("to thank you for dinner"). 
(Anh had never skated, Kelly, Hoan and I were rank amateurs at best 
and Tam was a star, skating backwards and making fancy turns and 
circles.) You needed a partner for the final skate, so Hoan and Tam 
invited two teenage Russian girls to join them — and they accepted! 
And despite the fact that in the last ten minutes of skating, Anh took 
/ ^all, I fell on top of him, Hoan fell on top of me and I had a black 
t.^ hlue mark on my knee for a week and could hardly walk, I had a 
time! 

Since then we've done so much that it would be impossible for me 
to recall it all on paper. They drop by when they're in the 
neighborhood, call on the phone, visit Kelly at Highland and often 
come by the Salem Library where I work (sometimes to say hello, 
sometlTOS to check out books). 

There are so many good memories: celebrating (Anh's and Hoan's) 
birthdays (in June and November), going to the movies ("Indiana Jones 
and the Temple of Doom", "The Natural" and "The Karate Kid"), their 
first American meal in a restaurffiit that wasn't fast (Los Chiles), 
bowling (We were terrible! But now they go on their own and teach 
their friends.), their bringing us a present at Thanksgiving ("to 
thank you for friendship") « the fresh strawberries they brought us all 
suiamer, and celebrating Christmas. I especially retoember going to 
Portland together because we spent the hour talking about our cultural 
differences* They explained so much to us that helped us understand 
what had always seex^d before to be puzzling behavior. That day we 
went to the zoo, took the train to Washington Park, rode the carousel, 
went to a crafts show, had dinner at Vietnam's Pearl and ended the 
evening in a Vietnamese fcK>d store. What an exp^riencel Tam, Hoan 
and Anh bought us all kinds of unrecognizable food and insisted we try 
it on the drive home. I understood then, how they feel having to eat 
food that is not even similar to what they're used to. 
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I have felt especially close to them when they have described what 
it was like to escape Vietnam, what the refugee camp in Malaysia was 
like, their feelings about being separated from tNilr families, their 
aspirations for the future. Both Kelly and I feel honored to have 
these three men as our friends (actually four now. We have a new 
friend, Chy (Vo Chy Dinh), Introduced to us by Anh. Hoan and Tam) . 
And we are especially grateful to you, Sara, who started it alll 

BRENDA LAI^ENCE 

Chcmeketa Community College 



Reading, Writing, and ftealia 

When I began tutoring, my two students seemed somewhat unconvinced 
that this weekly experience would get them anywhere, and they were 
both very hesitant about their English. One student is from 
Kampuchea, the other from Ethiopia. (I meet them Individually.) 

I've been making up activities to build their confidence, and to 
show them how much they do, in fact, know. After I brought in 
pictures of my family, they both told me about theirs. Each week, I 
bring them a one page, typed story (as simple as possible) about what 
they've told me, or what we've done the week before. I gave them 3- 
ring notebooks to keep these pages in, and I date each story. (We 
talk about this, reinforcing calendar words like "this week," "last 
week," "Tuesday," etc.) Transforming their stories, families and 
lives into typed English is hopefully a way for me to say two things: 
||Look at all you've told me, look at all we've communicated," and 
"Words and tjooks come from people." Their needs are different, since 
my Ethiopian student, Abebech is experiencing her first written 
language, whereas Slnh is literate in Mandarin Chinese and Khmer. 
I've begun including blanks in the stories, for them to fill in. If I 
mention a daughter or friend of theirs, for instance, I'll nclude a 
blank for that person's name. Abebech will say the name, and we'll 
sound it out together, figuring out an English spelling. Sinh writes 
in the Chinese characters of the name, and she's also bugun making 
Chinese notes on other words in the stories. 

In addition, I bring in objects that I think will mean something 
to them. Since Slnh works as a seamstress, my sewing box has provided 
lots of vocabulary work. She is eaper to bring in samples of cloth 
and thread from her job, and to have me tell her the names of things- 
she knows that she needs this English, and that I can help her get it. 

LAURA KELSEY 
SEARF 
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Could You Repeat That, Please? 



Good grief! Do you realize that: 

- We speak at about 125 words a minute. 

- We think at about 500 words a minute. 

- He forget o^/er half of everything we hear right after hearing 
It. 

• We forget from 80% to 90% of everything we hear within a week. 

- Over 75% of everything ^ learn is fr«Ma listening. 

- Three- fourths of everything we learn is almost entirely 
forgotten within a week. The 10% or 20% left over is what we 
keep as '^learning." 

- We spend about 80% of our waking hours coiamunicating. 

VOLUNTEER QUARTERLY, 1985 



Gabby Advises 

Dear Gabby, 

I have been tutoring my student for five months now. Classes are 
coming along fine» but I do have a problem. 

For the past few weeks » when I arrive for class, my student has 
prepared something for me to eat. It's not that the food isn't goodt 
or that I don't like lt> but I really feel obligated to eat It and 
usually at that time I am not even hungry. I feel uncomfortable t^^^" 
because she justs sits and watches me eat. Besides I know she doesu*t 
have very much sK>ney for all this food. 

Concerned In Colfax 

Dear Concerned, 

You are appreciated. Your student wants you to feel welcome and 
comfortable. In my travels I learned that the more accepted, the more 
I was offered. I learned to do what the natives did. Slow down, take 
a taste to show respect and let the rest take care of Itself. If 
hungry, eat. If not, be gracious: give thanks but don't feel obliged 
to eat. 

P.S. You might try having your lessons away from the table... 
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A Tidy Tip from Lucinda 

If your student tends to lose some of your carefully prepared 
worksheets and other ESL materials, or If saall fingers tend to smear 
and vrlnkle them in strategic places. .. .consider giving your student a 
large manlla envelope (a used one does just fine) to keep all her 
ESL materials. Pasting on a bright picture will make it easy to find 
on lesson days. 



Teen Talk Time at TCH 

Visiting the Community House has taught me a lot about the skills 
of communication. Also, I have learned much about other cultures. I 
realise now how much Cambodians value their freedom, it taught me to 
unde -stand these people better, and the hardships they suffered. I 
know now how hard it is for them to adjust to our standards In the 
U.S. I really like the Community House because it gave me an 
opportunity to meet other people from this world. 

CHARLES WRIGHT ACADEMY STUDENTS 
Tac<»na Co&snunity Rouse Talk Time 



Drawing the Line 

Have you ever felt "hooked" into helping with your student's 
problems? Or, have you been faced with a student's problem and felt 
unprepared or unwilling to get involved? Establishing where that line 
between tutoring and counseling is, and then determining our limits as 
a counselor, can spare us some emotional wear and tear. 

Our students like everyone else, have a set of problems they deal 
with every day. Tutors using the Language Experience Approach and/or 
Freire's p.-oblem posing techniques encourage their students to 
coimunicate their iimsediate experiences, feelings and thoughts, but 
using this content for ESL lessons risks opening Pandora's box. Over 
the years, volunteer ESL tutors have perfom^d very well in these 
situations, but not without "ome feelings of inadequacy and guilt. 
From a workshop I atteiKied called "Exploring the Boundary: Where 
Teaching Stops and Counseling Begins" by Dina DuBois, former teacher 
and presently a counselor, come the following task and list of 
guidelines. 
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First, the Adult Basic Education and ESL teachers wrote down what 
ve believed our mission to be. Try making a list for yourself: **My 
Job mandate as an SSL tutor is.*.." Then we shared our list with 6 or 
7 other teachers and discovered that we each had slightly different 
priorities and boundaries for our teaching role* ^'Drawing the line" 
came at different places for each of us. After discussion we were 
given the chance to revise our personal list while recognizing how 
valid it is for teachers to be different. It's no wonder teachers 
feel doubts or guilt in situations where we stretch our personal 
boundaries and assume an unaccustorod role. 

From a workshop handout I adapted the following list of 
communicatioc strategies for volunteers to consider. 

CoonaellPK Skills an ESL tutor mdg^t aseg 

LIsnHIHC — Allowing the student to disclose at his own pace. Not 
assuming unspoken facts nor that the student is asking for your help. 
"Listen at the speed at which tl% person talks*" 

FSOBBK — Asking questions that get the student to be concrete about 
the problem and that encourage him to explore resources that are 
aval lable • 

USFOmmC — Showing respect for your student^ a experiences, feelings 
and thoughts. Reflecting back to the student what you hear him say. 
Sharing personal experiences that are similar or describing a third- 
person story that helps clarify tl*a problem. 

IHFfSifATIOH GVfim ~ Identifying exactly what information the student 
needs. Helping the student discover potential resources. Sharing 
information you have. Clarifying any incorrect information. 

Cmmaellng Techniques that Arm inappr^^prlate for ESL tmtorlngs 

IMTEBPSBTinG Filling in the blanks, that is, getting to the central 
problem before the student can identify it for himself. 
KWMJOATSJK — Judging the goodness or appropriateness of the student's 
acts, feelings or thoughts. 

GOAL SSTTIHG Showing the student a "realistic" direction for his 
life. 

ACTIOS PLA1HIH6 Guiding the student's choices by predicting 
difficulties and evaluating his progress. 

Conscious guidelines for how we will react, consistent with 
helping our students become self-reliant > may help us act 
appropriately with less discomfort when students bring a problem to 
class and we feel "hooked". 



LUCINDA WINGARD 
Tacoma Community House 



Talk Time Experience 

Although I was there to teach Caabodians English I felt I learoed 
more about Caobodia and Caabodlans than I could ever have taught. I 
came at first arrogant and cocky and left with feeling and 
understanding. I exchanged interesting stories, conversed in 
Cambodiffii, French, Spanish and English, and got a feel for the terror, 
horror, and fear these people went through. Froa only the short, 
limited hours I spent with these people they became more than just 
students but friends. I feel this is a worthwhile project that can 
only be benefited from. 

INGRID WIESE, Charles Wright Academy 
Student and TCH Talk Time Participant 




What Really Happened? 

Every tutor knows how quickly a sick' baby or a telephone bill for 
$150 can make our lesson plan and specially made flash cards moot. 
"Expecting the unexpected'* should be the volunteer tutor's motto. 

Other times our plans go so smoothly we whip through the 
activities with half an hour to spare. When that happened to me one 
day while tutoring my group of Kashmiri women, I desperately patched 
together 10 minutes more of review. Then silence reigned....! noticed 
Rashid was struggling with a thought. A long minute passed. She 
finally stammered something that communicated, "Teacher, how much do 
they pay you to come here?" A very fruitful discussion followed. 
Silence can be productive! 
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The following is a record of one day of my tutoring efforts in 
Salt ley 9 Binninghami 



Time Materials needed 

5 HARM-UP 



As soon as I walked in the door$ Rashid adjusted her head scarf 
and headed for the door. We went through a "good-bye" 
dialogue. * •'^See you Wednesday." 

Weather cooperated — sunny yesterday, foggy and cold today. 

10 REVIEW X.C^^^'fJ cA4/f^ C^/lJ 

2. mJ^^ Ck^^ 

Nasreen was taking much too long and thinking too hard to really 
call this review. I gave her several more groups of coins to 
practice with. 15 minutes. 

15 LEARNING POINT f<^/^ ^^S^' 

ACTIVITIES l-or.^/^^^^;35lC^ 'S^JiM^ 

* ^ — 

Nasreen recognized each picture and initiated the correct verb. 
We practiced each in a sentence. Left it there to keep things 
positive. 



10 BREAK ^^^^ oi^y^ ) 

We often "get broken" by the children's demnds for attention, so 
I don't ususally plan a break. This time no children so we talked 
about why Rashid left. 



5 PRONUNCIATION SiW4 iXc 

EXERCISE * ^ 



Nasreen didn't understand the meaning distinction, but can produce 
the pairs. Jannet is curious about the distinction which leads to 
the next learning point. 

10 LEARNING POINT ^^^^^./vrv^ ^^/^^ ^ 

ACTIVITIES Ujpa ^ ^alt^^ i^*^/^ ^^i^k 

2. Q-A ^iMs^ JiJkf^^ ^ 

5 CLOSING *tUmieY V ^c/^i^i4vC 

A bit of serendipity. Rashld had left for a doctor's appointment. 
Discussed her past and future appointments. Nasreen also had had 
an appointment 2 weeks ago and discovered sh^ was pregnant. We 
found the date when her baby Is due. TPR O.K. Q-A, forget it. 
Nasreen clammed up. So we got out her favorite flash cards—body 
parts cut from a catalog— and she proudly identified each one. 
She's been studying! Good place to finish. We said "jjood-bve" in 
Urdu. 

LUCINDA WINGARD 
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A Crisis in Confidence 



A volunt^r I trained and then placed with a group of homebound 
wooen c&mt in to visit the other day* He was one of our very reliable 
and iiKiependent volunteers, but he was dissatisfied with his efforts 
and felt that his students, too, were discouraged* 

His students had lots of vocabulary words, but they couldn't use 
them in sentences. He found himself explaining a lot about American 
life, but not eliciting much language from the women. He felt 
elementary arithmetic was essential for their survival in the U.S., 
but they indicated they didn't want to try it. 

Tutors, myself included, often find ourselves overwhelmed by what 
their students, especially those who have had little previous 
schooling, don't imderstand about the world around them. We are 
tempted to try and make it all clear to them, the quicker the better. 
This makes the 2*3 tutoring hours the newcomers have per iraek very 
intense. It makes them painfully aware of all that they do not know 
and they gain little sense of progress. The tutor wanted advice on 
how to change this. 

Ve worked out a detailed "pl^n of attack" for his lessons. First, 
the students would be given time to identify what they already know 
very well — money, tliM, body parts, etc. Next, he would review 
another past lesson, one he planned to build on when he introduced 
something new. 

Then we discussed how to choose what new topic material to bring 
up. As we talked, he told me what he had lear::ied about his studeunts' 
lives and aspirations. We made a short list of language objectives 
for the next several ironths of teachings finding and shopping for 
bargains, talking to the doctor about their children's ailments, and 
dealing with a neighbor who was Intimidating them. The Language 
Experience Approach of attaching new language to the students* 
everyday experiences Is a dependable guide for tutors, but needs to be 
limited and taken one small step at a time. The temptation to expand 
from calling the police to civil rights and our court system needs to 
be resisted when the students can't yet answer, "What happened?" 

Then we got down to the practical problem of getting more than 
monosyllables from the students and how to use written cues from 
basically illiterate students. My usual procedure is to feed and 
maneuver my students into producing a ccoaplete sentence (e.g. "This 
whole chicken is $3.12."). Writing it down keeps me from going too 
fast or lapsing into language equivalents ("What's the price?") that 
they can't yet understand. I write the simple sentences large on 
lined paper (which I'll eventually cut or tear into segments for cues, 
sight reading and new sentences.) With only one more answer and 
question set, they have a "dialog" they can practice without me. With 
a few props (canned food, etc.) a roleplay can develop. 
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Written cues can be used co prompt my students so I can avoid 
saying the words for them. However* ultimately I want them to 
recreate In their own heads an appropriate question or response. I 
prevent them from merely reading aloud by taking away more and more 
key words while adding a few possible variations. 

I reminded the tutor of Total Physical Response from training. He 
said that using TPR was a successful part of his lessons and planned 
to think up new commands to use with his standard ones. Experience 
shows how carefully planned TPR work needs to be. 

We then took up the issue of literacy for his students. It Is 
tricky for the homebound Cambodian women. Literacy requires a second 
major effort— after that of speaking Kngliah— that not all students 
will feel capable of making. But this tutor discovered his students 
really wanted to fill out the application forms they are often faced 
with. Taken in small, logical steps this, in itself, would be another 
3-6 month project. 

Armed with the plans we made, the tutor said he was ready to try 
again. I assured him that all of us who have tutored share similar 
experiences. 

LUCINDA WINGARD 



An Encounter with Another Culture 

I arrived at a tan, house-like structure. It was cold and wet. I 
left the school van to be greeted by an assistant at the refugee 
center. We all filed in around a table unaware of what we would be 
doing. We were told that we will converse with people from Southeast 
Asia. People wIk> knew nothing of us and people we knew nothing of. I 
admit I was scared. I didn't know what to think, I had many fears. 

Soon I met Heu. He was a male about twenty- five years old. I 
Introduced myself and told him why we were there. He seemed very 
pleasant. He smiled a lot as though his life had been complete and 
uncomplicated. As we talked he began to tell me of his escape from 
Cambodia. He said that he escaped by bicycle to Thailand. I think he 
said this, but, because of his lack of knowledge in the English 
language, he may have mixed up his language. I found that in Cambodia 
he had eight brothers and sisters. Today, he said, he had three. I 
tried not to go into details right away about loss of family, but he 
expressed that his father and sister were in a refugee camp in 
Thailand awaiting to enter the U.S. He said he really missed them. 



In Thai land, he stayed in a camp. Here> he said* there was plenty 
of food for him. The real reason ior leaving Cfrabodia was for the 
lack of food. Bombing by the U.S prevented abundant food supply* 
Heu was a farrcr and he plo^i^d the fields. He vent to work to keep 
the family alive* I asked him about sports and he said that he didn't 
like them because he Is very **weak." I was not able to talk to him 
very well the firat tim, but soon I am sure we will begin to talk. 

I learned yesterday to look past politics. Before yesterday he 
and his countrymen were just numbers to me. These people are 
Interesting and they have a statement to make to all of us. It is not 
to take for granted what you have. I haven *t had to leave my family 
behind or a country I loved for freedom. He told me how he couldn't 
wait to enter the United States. I think people like Heu are this 
nation* a greatest patriots. They are very similar to this nation's 
patriots in 1776 coming from Europe* They had a dream and I have a 
new respect for f^outheast Asians* Lord» give me tte patriotism to my 
country and to You like these people. This was definitely a learning 
experience I am looking forward to repeating. 

DARIN PARDUR 

Life Christian School 
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Something to Think About 



DO WHAT A TUTOR EXPECTO AMP WHAT 
THE SniDEHT EXPECTS ALWATO MATCH UP? 



TUTOR 




L£AKNER 





Frott the Dew HOKE TUTQE EXT produced by MATESLA In Coventry , England. 
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THE STUDENT'S EXPERIENCE 




Planning for the Future 

If your plan is for one year, 

plant rice; 
If your plan la for ten years , 

plant trees; 
If your plan la for a hundred years, 

educate men and wcmen. 

- Froffl the sayings of KUAN TYU 




Teacher, It's Nice to Meet You, Too 

Hello! I^m one of the 20 students In your class. I come 
everyday^ I sit here and 1 smile and I laugh and I try to talk your 
English which you always say will be "my" language* 

As I sit here I wonder if you, my teacher, are able to tell when X 
am sinking in spirit and ready to quit this incredible task. I walked 
a thousand miles, dear teacher, before I met you. Sitting here, 
listening to you and struggling to hold this pencil seems to be my 
"present." I want to tell you though that I, too, am a person of the 
past. 

When I say my name is Sombath I want to tell you also that back in 
my village, I had a mind of ray own. I could reason. I could argue. 
I could lead. My neighbors respected me. There was much value to my 
name, teacher, no matter how strange it may sound to your ears. 

You ask, "Where are you from?" I was born in a land of fields and 
rivers and hills where people lived in a rich tradition of life and 
oneness. My heart overflows with pride and possession of that 
beautiful land, that place of my ancestors. Yet, with all this that I 
want to share with you, all that I can mutter is I came from Cambcdia. 
I'm Khmer • I'm not even sure I can say these vords right or make you 
understand that Inside, I know what you are asking. 

"How old are you?" I want to cry and laugh whenever you go around 
asking that. I want so very much to say, I'm old, older than all the 
dying races I have left behind, older than the hungry hands I have 
closed my ears to, older than the world, maybe. And certainly much 
older than you. Help me, teacher, I have yet to know the days of the 
week or the t%^lve months of the year» 
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Now I see you smiling. I know you arc thinking of my groans and 
sighs whenever I have to say "house" and it comes out "how" instead. 

1 think many tines, that maybe I was born with the wrong tongue and 
the wrong set of teeth. Back in lay village, I was smarter than most 
of my neighbors. Teacher, I tremble with fear n«* over words like 
"chicken" and "kitchen." 

Now you laugh. I know why. I do not make sense with the few 
English words I try to say. I seem li^c a child because I only say 
childlike things ^n your English. But I am an adult, and I know much 
that I cannot yet express. This I think is funny and sad at the same 
time. Many times the confusion Is painful. But do not feel sad, dear 
teacher. I wish very much to learn all the things that you are 
offering me, to keep them in my he^rt, and to make them a part of me. 
Uftwever, there was this life I have lived through and now the thoughts 
of days I have yet to face. Between my efforts to say "How are you?" 
and "I am flue, thank you" comet uncontrollable emotions of loneliness, 
anger, and uncertainty. So have patience with me, my teacher, when 
you see me sulking and frowning, looking outside the classroom or near 
to crying. 

Please go on with your enthusiasm, your eage.-ness, and your high 
spirit. Deep inside me, I am moved Jiat B(»teone will still give me so 
much i^ortance. Keep that smile ^en I keep forgetting the voris you 
taught me yesterday and cannot remember those I learned last week. 

Give me a gentle voice to ease the frustration, humiliation, and 
shame when I just cannot coimaunicate "refrigerator," "emergency," or 
"appointment." For you, my teacher, they are little words, but for me 
they are like monsters to fight. Pat me on the shoulder once in a 
while and help my tense body and trembling hands to write ABC and 1 

2 3. 

Continue to reward me with a warm "good" or "very good" when I 
have finally pronounced "church" correctly after one hundred 
"shurshes." 

I am one of the students in your class. I came today and tomorrow 
I will come again. I smile and laugh and try to talk your English 
which you say will become my language. 

RUBY IBANSZ 

Philippine ?rocessing Center 
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Buddhism Explained 



Sometittes our non-Buddhist friends may ask ua to explain something 
about our rellgioni such as the meaning of the chants vre recite at the 
temple. Often ve do not have the vords to describe these things In 
English. The following is a translation and explanation of one of our 
most important chimts - The Three Refuges. 



Pall is the ancient language of Buddhism, similar to what Latin is 
for Roman Catholics. It is no longer used in everyday conversation* 
but remains the vehicle for transmission of the teachings of the 
Buddha in th^. Tl^ravada (Teachings of the Elders) countries. 

When we say that we go to the Buddha for refuge it does not mean 
that we esq^ct the historical Buddha, Siddhartha Gautama, to help %«s. 
It means that we look to his enlightenc^nt as an example of what we 
must achieve for ourselves. Ve look to him to inspire us on our own 
path in life. 

Miaama means many things, including truth and teachings. By 
taking refuge in the Dhamma, we are placing our confidence in the 
highest truths or laws of the Universe* 

Sangba means the co&ssunity of monks, nuns, and devout lay people* 
By taking refuge in the Sangha, we are reco^izing the iiq>ortance of 
the mutual support that all people who seek the truth prt>vida for each 
other. 

The Dhass&a explains the truth, the Buddha stands as an example 
that it is possible for us to understand it completely, and the Sangha 
is there to help us on our journey toward peace. 



PhawCT Snrmmm Gacehaal 

To the Dhamma I go for Refuge 



Saagham Saraaam Gaccfaaai 

To the Sangha I go for Refuge 



Buddhaa Saramam Gaechami 

To the Buddha I go i or Refuge 



(This is repeated three times* ) 




SEMEY TMAY 

New Times, Spring 1986 
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Experience Stories 

A few months ago I started teaching a class of three Intermediate 
level students - one Cambodian woman, a Vietnamese man, and a Laotion 
nan. They could all read and spell English quite well but primarily 
needed and wanted to Improve their spoken English. 

In order to get a better understanding of their capabilities I 
used a method familiar to many primary school teachers - writing 
"experience stories." As they told me about their lives before comlnj; 
to America, I wrote their stories verbatim as much as possible but put 
In connecting words necessary to make the meaning clear. 

The results of this exercise were varied. One student told me 
almost more than I wanted to know about her loom manufacturing 
business before the Ccnmiunlsts took It over. She was able to tell her 
story with little questioning and prompting from me. One student 
brought a resume neatly written by a daughter at home that he could 
read to me, but found it very difficult to elaborate on. The other 
man told his story quite irall. Here's part 

I Escaped from POW Camp 

In November 10th, 1981, the day I had one of the most anxious 
moments of ray life. Before on 10th two day, every meal, I saved 
some salt water and a little fcK>d and I concealed then In my old 
bag. Hy friend Nguyen Van Blnh pretei^ed to have malaria before 
ne two days. I pretended to have diarrhea and went to toilet next 
to our home nany times a day. The toilet next to our homt but 
Inside camp's wire fencing and bad a sewer through under a wire 
fencing. Long tiioes, my friend Blnh and I t3ok note of this 
sewer. It's 5 o'clock a.m. It's raining. Everybody went to out 
work. My friend and I i#ere at home because we were sick. It's 
still raining and darkening. We came to toilet and sneaked In the 
sewer. We got out and ran to near mountain. We ran through the 
day. We naked an effort to get very far from POW camp. At night 
we found the cavern and rested. We were very tired. After six 
day, we naked sure to be far from a dangerous area. We rested two 
days In a cavern and found aoms foods, lie looked for the bird's 
eggs, the tree's roots, vegetable In the mountain, anythlngs maybe 
eat. After that, we continued go to in the mountain, we looked at 
the sunrises. We saw many wilJ beasts but excepted the tigers and 
wild elephants. The both we were afraid. Coast- nists "ould retake 
js and wild beasts were very dangerous. 
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The third week, all of a sudden my friend Binh was diarrhcr^. 
After three day he vas dead. I was v^ry sad. I held my friend's body 
and wept bitterly, wept from vexation, I carried him in the cavern 
and covered him by stones. After two days I worked hardly, I saw ay 
friend w1k> was only stones heap. When the Vietnam republic, Nguyen 
Van Binh waa the lieutenant colonel in army. We li^d together 2 
casqps and 6 years and a half . I wac wry tired and afflicted but Z 
thought, I had to contend with a difficulty by myself. 

Collected by NORMA BENTSON 
Tacoma Cosraunity House 



Sokhom Sok^s Life Story 

Sokhom came to Ai^rica from Cffiabodia, after spending five years in 
a refugee caap in Thailand. Sokhom was a farmir in Cambodia where he 
lived with his family. Sokhom lived in a hotxae built on poles. The 
poles protected his house from the rainy season. During the rainy 
season the river next to his house would flood and he stayed indoors. 
When it wasn^t rainy Sokhom would work on the farm. On his farm they 
raised cows, pigs, fish, and rice. He had a dog, a cat, chickens, and 
a pig as pets. The i^ople of his village played games - one of which 
was soccer. Sokhom left from Cambodia In 1979| when the Coiraunists 
came to his house and killed his family. Sokhom escaped by running 
into thst bam. Sokhom l^^ft with his friends to go to lliailand. 
Sokhom went to a refugee camp where he spen five years of his life. 
While Sokhom was at the camp he met his wife and they got married. 
Sokhom came to America in 1983. Sokhom now has three children, two 
boys and one girl. He has ore-year-old twins (a boy i»nd a girl), and 
a 8ix-year-*old son. Sokhom was born in December of 1949 and he is 37 
years old. 

Sokhom lives in Tacoma and he really likes it here. 

JEFF HILTON 

Tacoma Community House 




From the Mountains... 

As told to PATRICIA TEMPLETON by CHORN ORN SAECHO 

After a dangerous four-year trek that began in the Jungles of 
Laos, Choy Saecho came to the U.S. to begin a new life. From the 
first day of high school, what he found surprised him. 

The ringing of the bell at the end of my first class in an 
American high school gave me my first big jolt of culture shock. All 
the students picked up their books and ran out of the room. I sat at 
my desk in confusion, wondering where everyone had gone; then I 
realized something must be wrong. Maybe there vas a fire! So I 
picked up my books and ran, too. 

Entering the crowded hallway only added to my confusion. No one 
was reacting with alarm. In fact, a boy and girl were walking hand- 
and-hand. Another couple was kissing. They must have known I could 
see them. Weren't they embarrassed? 

Ihen I noticed a teacher walking down the hall. Everyone was 
ignoring her; no one bowed to her or stopi^d to let her pass. I 
couldn't believe how disrespectful tho»e students were. They didn't 
even look like students-, none were wearing uniforms. I suddenly 
realized I was going to have to learn a lot more English to feel at 
home in an American high school. 

A year later, my English has improved and I've becc»e accustomed 
to those things that shocked me so much during my first weeks of 
school here. But when I think how my life has changed in the past few 
years, I'm amazed. 

Until I was 10 years old, 1 expected that I would live my life the 

way my family had lived for generations, growing rice in the isolated 

mountains of Laos. My family is Mien, a tribal people that originally 

came from southern China, and our way of life had changed little for 
more than a thousand years. 

Sometimes when ray American classmates laugh at me because I have 
made a mistake in English or because I don't know how to play American 
sports, I wonder how they would cope with life in my country. I think 
if an American came to live in my village in Laos, he would die unless 
we helped him survive. 

First it would bo difficult even to get to my village, which was 
more than a day's walk through rugged mountains frmn the nearest road. 
My village had no stores or banks or post offices, no electricity, 
telephones, or running water* 
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...to th€ Suburbs 

The houses of the 35 families who lived there and the pens for our 
livestock were the only buildinga> and we had built them ourselves. 
My iBOther and lay sisters made all our clothes « Everything we ate we 
grew or raised ourselves. We got up before dawn to walk for an hour 
to the fields t where we grew rice and corn and had gardens of papayas, 
oranges, bananas* squash , tomatoes, and onions. 

Building our own bouses, mking our own clothes, and growing and 
raising our o%m fiK>d was a lot of work, and the larger the family the 
irore workers there were. I have 10 brothers and sisters > We were all 
expected to Iwlp take care of the animals, /ork in the fields and look 
after our yotmger siblings. 

Formal education was not a top priority in our lives. For many 
years there was simply no school in our tiny village. Even there 
had been, many of the children wouldn't have been able to attend, 
because they were needed to v^^k in the fields. But the year I was 6, 
the Lao government decided to send a teacher to our remote mountain 
and my lather decided that he didn't need me to work in the fields, so 
I was able to go to school. 

There were three grades, but only one room and one teacher. Our 
school had no electricity, no library, and no cafeteria. We sat on 
benches - girls on one side of the room and boys on the other - and 
wrote on slates with chalk. My mother knew how to make paper from 
bamboo t but it had to be saved for special occasions, not wasted every 
day at school. 

Since Mien, our native dialect, has no written language, we 
studied in Lao. The t' ^ch^r wrote the day's lessons on the 
chalkboard. We copied them on our slates, then repeated them over and 
over until we could recite them in front of the class. Failure to 
learn a lesson earned us a switching from the teacher, but I had 
another reason to study hard. At night, after I did my chores, I 
taught my brothers and sisters who had to work in the fields how to 
read and write. 

My education came to an abrupt halt in 1975, when the political 
upheaval and warfare that had encompassed so much of Southeast Asia 
for years finally reached even our isolated mountain. The royal I*ao 
government fell to the Communist Pathet Lao, which brought an almost 
immediate change to our lives. Soon after the takeover, 
representatives from the new government came to our village to explain 
that things would be different now. 
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Before 1975 we had always worked hard, but the things that we 
grew, raised, or made were our own. Now, the soldiers explained, 
everything that we owned would belong to the state. The soldiers went 
through our house and made a list of everything we had. Every pot and 
pan, every knife, every horse, every pig, every ch5 icn was listed in 
their notebooks. If we wanted to kill or sell an ..iliaal, we first had 
to get the permission of the Coosminist officials. 

If the soldiers came back to our village and discovered that we 
had eaten one of our animals without their permission, we would be 
sent to "seminars" in another part of the country. The purpose of the 
seminars was to educate people in the Coflsnunlst way of life, but few 
returned from them. 

Instead of letting each family continue to work its own fields, 
the CoBBunists divided o«»r village Into groups that worked the fields 
together. The rice we grew didn't belong to usj it belonged to the 
government, and the authorities decided how much our fi»mily would 
receive. 

Our money, which we had earned from selling livestock to 
townspeople, was declared worthless. The school was closed. They 
closed the stores in the nearest town, where we had bought fabric, 
salt, and pans; the storekeepers were sent to work In the fields. 

Throughout the year the conditions grew worse. Twice my older 
brothers had to hide in the woods to er^ape being taken as soldiers. 
Rumors began to reach us of mass killings in other villages. 

Our village headman called a meeting of the entire village to 
discuss what we should do. Mien people have always believed that God 
uses nature to send us signs of the future. One man said he had seen 
a star running across the sky toward Thailand. Then we remembered 
that a few months earlier a large flock of birds that we had never 
seen before had flown over our village, also in the direction of 
Thailand. Clearly God was sending us a sign, and so we decided to 
follow the stars and the birds to freedom. 

For the next three days, everyone In the village was tense as we 
prepared to leave. We packed bundles of clothes, blankets, and pots 
and hid them in the forest. My mother and sisters prepared the food 
for our journey - hollow lengths of bamboo filled with rice and water, 
then cooked. As soon as the food was finished, we hid It in the 
forest, too. Even though ve were all preparing to leave, we had to 
give the impression that life was going on as usual, for If the 
Communists came and saw us getting ready to escape, we would all be 
killed. 
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Finally the preparations ,:ere completed, and on June 6, 1975, at 
10 o* clock at night, the 350 i^ople in our village entered the forest 
to begin the long trek to %ihat we hoped would be freedom in Thai land « 

For 15 days and nights we walked through the raountains. Three of 
my younger brothers and sisters and my niece and nephew were too small 
to walk, 80 my parents, my older brothers and sisters, and I carried 
them on our backs* We also carried our clothes, blankets, and pots. 
Our family was lucky because we had two horses to carry our food. My 
father had the heaviest load, because he also carried a bag of silver 
that we had saved over many years, which we ho|^d to use to start our 
new life in Thailand. 

There irare no roads for us to %mlk on. We followd overgrown 
trails that had been in existence for generations. Walking was 
difficult. The mountains were steep, and it rained almost every day; 
our lego were swollen from leeches, our loads were heavy, and we never 
dared stop for more than three hours at a time. We were tired, 
hungryy and thirsty, and we were in const£uit fear that the soldiers 
would find us and shoot us all. The young children and the horsas had 
to be muszled so that the Communists would not hear them if they 
cried. One night we heard gunshots, and soon afterward two young boys 
caught up with us to tell us that the Communists had discovered their 
entire village trying to escape. They were the only survivors from 
that village. 

At last we made it to the Mekong River, the border with Thailand. 
It was the rainy season and the river was swollen and treacherous, but 
crossing it was the only way to reach freedom. We built a raft and 
spent all day going back and forth across the wide river, carrying 10 
people at a crossing. 

Finally we were all safe on Thai soil. We hoped that we would be 
able to find villages of Hien people in the mountains of Thailand and 
resume the happy, peaceful life we had led before the Cc^saunist 
takeover of Laos. 

But that was not to be. As soon as we had all made it across the 
river, %re were captured by Utai soldiers. My father cried as they 
stole our horsr s and all our silver and took us to a refugee camp. 

We were among the first refugees to escape to Thailand. Later, 
after thousands of people had crosted the border seeking refuge, large 
cagq>s were established and run by the United Nations. But at the time 
of our escape, the camps were small and run by the Thai government. 
Thai officials theve told us the country did not want us and said that 
we %rould soon be sent back to Laos. 
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Going back to Laos meant we would almost certainly be killed, so 
my parents decided to risk and escape from the camp. We sneaked past 
the guards one night and then made our way through the mountains to a 
village of Mien people who were willing to take us in. 

There were no Conaiunists in Thailand, but life there was not easy. 
For two years there was a drought and the rice would not grow, so we 
ate only corn. We had no money to buy livestock or other food. We 
had no fields of our own. so we worked picking corn in other people's 
fields for less than a dollar a day^ barely enough money for our large 
family to survive on. And we lived always in fear that the Thai 
authorities would discover we were in the country illegally and would 
send us back to Laos. 



We lived that way for four years, with a constant ache In our 
stomachs - the ache of hunger and the ache of fear. Then we began to 
hear from friends and relatives who had escaped from Laos after us and 
had gone to America. Life in America was good, they said. The 
American government would give you money until you could find a job 
and the American people vere kind. The language was difficult and 
some American ways were strange, but there was plenty of food and 
plenty of jobs to be had. 

We had never thought of going to America before, but now my 
parents decided that ma>be this would at last be our opportunity to 
find freedom and security. We went back to the refugee camp, which 
was now run by the United Nations, and were interviewed by officials 
from the American embassy. After telling them our story, we received 
permission to go to America. We then lived in the camp for a year, 
completing paperwork and studying English and American culture before 
we finally left for Seattle. 

Our sponsors, from a Methodist church in Seattle, i!»t us at the 
airport and took ua to our new home. Because ray family is so large, 
we were given two apartnwnts together In the same cMiplex. Our 
sponsors also helped us get our Social Security cards and took us to 
the welfare office, to the doctor, and to school for enrollment. My 
parents and older brothers an'i sisters study English at a nearby 
ccnoaaunlty college. 

The U.S. government gives financial assistance to all refugees for 
18 months, so that they will have time to adjust to America and learn 
enough English to get a job. My family's biggest worry is how we will 
support ourselves when the 18 months are up In June. Even If we all 
work, supporting 16 people is not going to be easy. Our lives in Laos 
did little to prepare us for the American job market. 
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It laust be hard for an Amrlcan kid to imagine how different 
everything tere is to u8« Even everyday things like carpeting on the 
floor were a novelty to us at first. The differences in our lives 
here are soaetliBes overvhelsing* I had never vatched television until 
I vas 12 years old* Mow I*m learning to program ccmputers. 

Our life in Laos was very slaple. We ate what we grew» we wore 
what we made« we lived in what built • Before the Comiunlsts took 
over, there was no govemmrat intrusion in our Uvea. America is so 
differmt* We can't be self**suff Iclent here. And there are so many 
laws - laws about work, laws about schcml, laws about fishing, even 
laws about where you can bury your relatives* 

Amerlcau teenagers are very different from teenagers in Laos, too. 
They seem much older* They don*t seem to have as much respect for 
their teachers, parents, and grandparents* Sometimes I think they 
don't realize how lucky they are to be living in America and to have 
all they have. 

People often ask me now if I am ho^sick for my country* I am, of 
course* On a clear day in Seattle, when I can see the mountains on 
the horizon, I miss the mountains of Laos* I miss the peaceful life I 
had there before the soldiers came* I miss my friends* I miss 
hunting birds and fishing* I miss my Imuse and the animals we raised* 
Most of all I miss the clean air, the open space* 

Although we gave up all those things to coi% to America and we 
have many problems here, I do not want to go back to Laos* 1 do hope, 
though, that my old country will soiwday know peace, I hope my new 
country, America» will never know war* And I hope that my family will 
never again experience hunger or the loss of freedom* 

Patricia T&q^letcm Is a reporter for the Nashville Banner In 
Nashville, Tennessee. After serving as a Peace Corps volunteer in 
Thailand, Temple ton worked as a CK) supervisor in Phanat Nikhom, 
Thailand, where she met the Saecho family* She is a graduate of the 
University of Georgia with a degree in journalism. 

dwff Om Saecho is an 18-year-old, 12th grade student at Highline High 
School in Des Koines, Washington. He came to the U*S. in 1983* 
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Culture Shock 



Culture Is the knowledge, beliefs, art, morals, laws and customs 
of a society. Culture Includes the things that we can see - the way 
people dress, the food that they eat, the customs and festivals that 
they have. But culture also includes things that we can't see - the 
values that people have, the way that they react to the world, and the 
way that they think about life. 

When someone goes to l<ve in another culture, he usually has some 
problems in adjusting to the new culture. Psychologists call this 
"culture shock." 

Culture shock usually starts 3 to 6 months after a person arrives 
in the new culture. It often lasts several months. 

Examples of culture shock t 

1. Complaining a lot about the new culture. 

2. Wanting to be together with only people who speak your 
language. 

3. Not wanting to eat the food, speak the language or be with 
people from the new culture. 

4. Feeling very depressed or Irritable. 

5. Feeling that you are not a good person or that something is 
wrong with you. 

6. Peeling paranoid - that is, feeling that other people are all 
bad, don't like you, or want to hurt you. 

Culture shock is a little different for each person. It begins at 
different times and can last a few BKmths or a longer tl^. l^ut 
EVERYBODY who goes to live in another culture has culture shock at 
some time. Sometimes it is very bad, but sometimes people don't even 
know when they have culture shock. 




Here are seme things that can help If you or your family and 
friends are going through culture shocki 



1. Try to understand the reasons for culture shock. Know that it 
is nonul to feel culture shock. Watch for the symptoms. 

2. Most people are uncomfortable when they have to change. 
Changing cultures is a BIC change. Understand that you are 
growing as a person because of this exfHeirience. 

3. Be kind to yourself. Let yourself take a little "vacation" 
frcw the new culture. Don't force yourself to do things if 
you don't irant to. 

4. Take a "vacation" from the new language. Read books « see 
movies » talk to people in ^our own language. 

5. Find people from your culture or language group who have 
already lived in the new country for some time and who have 
already adjusted. Talk to them about the new culture. 

6. If you are really depressed and unhappy, GET HELP. Go to a 
social workeri counselor! church or doctor. 

MICHELE MOLINAIRE 
Griffin College, 1983 



Conflict Avoidance 

"Tl^ person holdiikg the land next to my grandmother * s garden cut 
down a tree to sell. It was recognised by all that the other party 
had trespassed and cut down one of my grandmother's trees. I asked 
her what she would do. S^«e equivocated and said it was only one tree» 
and it wasn't worth the effort to make an issue. A few days passed 
and my grandmother and her brother surv«*yed the situation. They had a 
little chat with the family involved who admitted they had cut the 
tree, but argued the tree was on their property. Nothing further was 
done. I told my f^ily elders that unless they made an issue of the 
theft, the neighbor would repeat the act. Two months later he did. 
But again no direct action was taken... Hy cousin and her mother 
spoke strongly about the evil nature of the neighbor but never said a 
direct word to ^ im. My cousin» in front of her elders* spoke up 
bravely and said she would go to the District Officer and even to 
court as a last resort. She had no intention of doing any one o^ 
these things... When the time came to turn these brave and an^ 
words into action* a hasty retreat ensued.*' (Klausnert 51) 
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The above anecdote is a striking example of the attitude toward 
conflict in traditional Lao culture. Note the extent to %fhich the 
injured party will go so as not to antagonize the other party. This 
Is not cowardice but an example of the paramount iraportance which Lao 
culture places on maintaining social harmony and avoiding conflict. 

Traditional Lao culture is characterized by harmonious social 
relationships with a corresponding avoidance of anger, crltlcisra, and, 
above all, conflict. This avoidance stems from many factorst a 
coamunity based on mutual assistance and cooperation, the belief in 
spirits, and the Buddhist notion of harmony. Each of these 
individually inhibits the develoi»ent of conflict. Collectively, they 
reduce conflict to a rare but extremely serious occurrence. 

Traditional Lao villages depend ufwa the willing c(N>peration of 
each villager to complete the tasks necessary for the village's well- 
being. Many activities are cooperative harvesting, digging wells, 
constructing and maintaining irrigation systems, and building temples, 
schools, and hones. Conflict would seriously rend the fabric that 
allows the village to successfully carry out these activities. 

Beyond the practical economic benefit derived from a cooperative 
village, conflict in traditional Lao society is considered abhorrent 
to the ubiquitous spirits that populate the land. Human conflict and 
anger unleash similar and less predictable behavior by the spirits. 
When the spirits become angry, they vent their rage in natural 
calamities such as drought, floods, or famine, and this wrath is 
visited upon offenders and innocents alike. Thus, when conflict 
exists, the village is endangered, and it is incumbent upon the entire 
village to avoid conflict or, if it occurs, to resolve it 
expeditiously. 

In addition to honoring the ever-present spirits, the Lao are 
Buddhists. A basic tenet of Buddhist philosophy is harmony. Buddhism 
stresses harmony between man and nature and between man and man. 
Harmony is sought for its own merit. Indeed, one of the four aspects 
depicted on the Bayon, the four-headed statue of the Khmer, a sister 
culture to the Lao, is harmony. 

Though open conflict is carefully avoided and surface harmony is 
just as carefully maintained, the Lao have developed many ways of 
expressing displeasure without displaying anger or other anti-social 
emotions. While maintaining an apparently banm^nious and smiling 
manner toward the cause of one's anger, one can use various techniques 
to express the feeling Indirectly, such as sarcasm, avoiding contact, 
or offering various excuses for delaying assistance. 
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One coismon method unknown in the West Is prachot . For example, 
let us say that Thongkham feels that his neighbor Hcumphanh has become 
haughty recently. Within earshot of Houmphanht Thongkham will revile 
his own son, "Why are you acting so stuck-up lately? Do you think 
that you are better than everyone else?" Though the criticisia is 
seemingly directed at Thongkham* s son^ everyone understands that the 
criticism is directed at Houmphanh. Not only is this a satisfying 
form of venting one's rage» but» more Importantlyt it preserves social 
harmxmy without loss of face* 

Lao refugees resettling in America must learn about different 
styles of Indicating displeasure and anger. Prachot and other subtle 
methods of expressing these feelings have been polished ^o a fine art 
in Lao culture, but moat of theia methods would be found to be 
ineffective In Arorlca* Prachot , specif ically, %rould simply not be 
understood by Asaericans. The concern for thB preservation of social 
hctrmony Is not highly valued in America; in fact, conflict is even 
considered to have a purifying effect. Asserlcans value direct and 
honest cousoaiunlcat ion. The Lao style of expressing disconten^ would 
not be thought of as subtle, but as devious. 

After an American foreman swore at a Lao fruitpicker, his entire 
Lao workforce quit right then and there in protest. That foreman may 
ne'er hire a refugee again. The "hotheaded" anger typical of 
Americans I who readily accept it and forgive it, is unknown to the 
Lao. Similar behavior in the Lao context would be considered madness. 

In traditional Lao society the avoidance of conflict is of 
critical importance to the effective functioning of the village. It 
is so basic as to go unquestioned. The attitudes towards conflict, 
shared to varying degrees by other Indochlnese cultures, have caused 
problems in the U.S. Southeast Asian refugees have been victimized by 
thieves who know that the crimes will go unreported* Thieves have 
been known to walk into Lao households and cart away valuables in full 
view of the owners... It is Important for Lao refugees to reconcile 
the American and Lao perspectives on conflict in order to make the 
adjustments In attitude and behavior that may be necessary. They will 
have to learn how to deal with Americans on their own ground - which 
Is now the refugees* ground as well. To do this, the refugees must be 
made aware of the differences in American and Lao views on conflict 
and must be trained to deal with conflict situations in an American 
context* 




Vietnam's Traditional Holidays 

Traditionally in many countries in the world, and in Vietnam, 
there are many holidays celebrated as religious anniversaries, or in 
conmemoration of some extraordinary event, or to honor a distinguished 
person or for reasons of public policy. 

Vietnam was dominated for one thousand years by China and 
colonized almost for one hundred years by the French. Consequently, 
Vietnamese have still applied and used the lunar calendar as well as 
the solar calendar for their daily activities and their holidays. 
That's why we have had two kinds of annual holidays. 

Applying the lunar calendar ve have "TET NGUYEN-DAN" (New Year 
Festival) celebrated on the first day of the first lunar month. 
Govemi^nt offices, schools, business offices, supermarkets, public 
markets and grocer's shops are closed for three days. There is 
absolute cessation of work. Adults in full uniform and children are 
dressed in their new clothes. These familiea go to church if they are 
Christians. The others go to Pegodas or Temples if they are Buddhists 
or other religions. They pray in order to obtain success, happiness, 
blessedness for the whole of the year. After that we usually go over 
to see our grandparents, our uncles, our arnits, and our neighbors in 
order to wish them a Happy New Year and a long life. We eat and drink 
special foods for lunch and dinner. We play cards, fire firecrackers, 
and watch Chinese Dragon Dance. The most Important thing during three 
days is not to mention bad omens or to speak 111 or evil of someone. 
We must abstain from doing southing awful or wrong. Avoid 
quarrelling with others or reviling, or using bad language with the 
children even though they make big mistakes. A/old sweeping the house 
during the three to seven days so you will not lose im>ney or be 
bankrupt. Tn other words, we absolutely must do good activities and 
be on our best behavior. 

Also we have "TET NHI-DONG or TET TRUNG THU" (mid-Autumn) 
celebrated on the fifteenth day of the eighth lunar moon. This 
holiday was organized for the children. Schools close for one day. 
When night comes, under the light of the full moon In the sky, 
children dress in their clean clothes, hold a lantern in hand , and 
walk outside singing beautiful children's songs. They dance or play 
"Hide and Seek" until midnight. When they corns back home they eat a 
special cake named "BANK TRUNG THU" with their parents. They are 
completely happy and joyous. We as fathers and mothers are also 
extremely happy and receive great enjoyment from their activities. In 
Vietnam we also have applied the solar calendar to commemorate 
Christmas (called LE GIANG SINK) and Hew Year (called TET TAY). These 
are organized the same way and same date as in America and in Europe. 
School and Government administrations are closed for one day. The six 
holidays that I tell about in this story were the principal and legal 
holidays in my country. They are unchangeable even though the 
political regimes do change. 

CHAU PIIAM 

Barton School, Spokane 
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As If A Bird: to my mother 

Mother, as if a bird, I aia flying far 
Seeking a new hoo^, a new life 
Away from my old home and the sweet land 
To find a place of g<H>d fellowship 
To live without fear, without distress 
The farther I go, the more I miss 
Our greim bamboo trees 
Our thatched roofs, our bamboo doors 
Our flocks of chickens at sunset 
Calling one another to back pens 
Our country girls in black pants 
Carrying baskets of rice 
Mother, I am flying away 
As If a bird going far with weary wings 
Alone day and night 
Alone in the sun, alone in the rain 
Building a nest In the far-reaching land 
Lonely I am when 
Thinking of you 
Thinking of the new land 
Where I grew up amid the eventful time 
Sorrowful, leaving you behind 
Lying in the grave underground. 




By Pham Loc, a Vietnamese refugee now ressetled in the U.S., who 
was an assistant teacher at the Philippine Refugee Processing 
Centers from Passage > 



Xiang Meang's Last Trick 

Xlang Meang was a wise and crafty man who lived in Laos a long 
tlsae ago* The people of Laos liked him, but the king didn't. Xlang 
Meang was always playing tricks on the king and telling jokes about 
the king, so the king hated him. 

One day Che king took many soldiers to catch Xlang Meang. He 
wanted to kill the trickster. Xlang Meang knew what the king wanted 
to do, but he didn't run away. He let the soldiers catch him. The 
king said, '*Tle Xlang Meang to that big tree beside the river*" Then 
the king and the soldiers went away, leaving Xlang Meang tied to the 
tree# 

Some boats camt down the river. The people on the boats came to 
sell things. Xlang Meang called out to the people, '^Who wants to be 
king?" The people were surprised, but one man canm up to Xlang Meang 
and said, "I want to be king.*' "Well then," said Xlang Meang, "untie 
me. I dr^n't really want to be king. So If you take ray place here, 
you can be king." The man untied Xiang Meang, and t^cn the trickster 
tied the man to the tree. 
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In the morning, the king came back with the soldiers. He was in 
such a hurry to kill Xiang Heang, that he didn't look at the man tied 
to the tree. He just said to the soldiers, "Cut down the tree." The 
soldiers cut the tree and it fell Into the river. The soldiers 
watched the tree floating down the river, and they saw that the nan 
tied to the tree was not Xiang Meang. "Oh, look!" they crl«»d, "We 
killed the wrong man. Xiang Meang got away!" 

The king was very angry that Xiang Meang had escaped one more 
tiue. He decided that he wt>uld try again tc kill Xiang Meang. He 
sent poisoned food to his enemy's house. 

Xiang Meang knew that the food was poisoned. He told his wife, 
"If I die, don't cry. I'm not going to be with you anymore." He ate 
the food and put on his glasses and read a book. His wife listened to 
what he said. After he died, she left him sitting there, reading a 
book, and she didn't cry. 

The king told the soldiers to go visit Xiang Meang. The soldiers 
went to his house and looked through the window. They ran back to 
tell the king, "Xiang Meang isn't dead. He's sitting there, wearing 
his glasses and read ig a book. His wife isn't crying. Everything is 
O.K. at his house." 

The king was enraged. "Why didn't he die? I sent poisoned food! 
What went wrong? Give me some of that food!" So the king tried some 
of the same food he sent to Xiang Meang. Because the f(K>d really was 
poisoned, of course the king died too. 

When the king died, his wife began to cry and wail. When Meang's 
wife heard the king's wife was crying, she knew that the king was 
dead. Xiang Meang had tricked the king for the last time. Then Xiang 
Meang's wif-* cried too. 

Xiang Meang's day is April 1. Everybody plays tricks on that day 
We like to trick each other and make each other laugh, but no one 
plays the same tricks Xiang Meang did! 

As told to ANITA BELL 

by NY SYLARDTH 

Tacoma Coioaunity House 
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The Pol Pot Regime 

The Khaer Rouge coaraunist regiiM is a bad leader in Kampuchea. 
There vas frlghtenlngly little food and they made people do jobs every 
day and night with no rest tin*. During the war, a majority of people 
died by not having enough food and by being sick with no fioedicine. 
After that they ^ade the plan that they kill all of the people who had 
been a soldier in the Kampuchea Republic who worked with Ai^ricans^ 
they killed their children too* They killed anyone who was a foreign 
student or professional! teachers and other people who had a job in 
the Kaiiq>uchea Republic, they killed all of the family. This is bad 
leader in Kaiapuchea that killed all the people that total more than 3 
million people* All that died were good people such as teachers, 
soldiers, doctors, professionals, heads of Buddhism, monks and the 
people who had Jobs before Communists. I don*t want to see and hear 
about this regiiK* Because of this regime I never have seen in my 
life ''The Killing Fields" film or '^ol Pot. This Communist is the 
violent regime that killed the pevple and caused the famine. They did 
not give enough food, often only finals two tia^s in one day, sometimes 
only a half spoon of rice. Please believe that this regime is the bad 
one in the world. The world has never seen like that before. So it 
will be told in the history of Kampuchea by ajnyone that survived the 
killing fields of Pol Pot. 

HIM SAMOEUN 

Tacoma Comunity House Student 
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Shermarke of Ethiopia 

A narrow strip of dull orange, scruggllng betveen the dark clouds 
in what is left of the dying sun far in the horizon. The western sky 
is overcast with dark grey and forbodlng clouds. The chilly dusty 
wind in insistently whispering in an ugly and mournful pitch. The 
atmosphere is laden with a saddening nelancholy of discontent and 
uncertainty. And Dikhil refugee village, as if aware of the moment, 
is silently gazing into the distavice of the western plains. 
Indifferent, inanimate and unfeeling ar it is. But emptiness, sorrow 
and a sharp awareness of futility are In the air. Shermarke had just 
died. 

Who is Shermarke? Who knows and who cares? He Is just a refugee 
out of many. He was sick, he went to the hospital, he died. 
Finished! A couple of nose sniffs from those soft at heart, a few "Oh 
that fellow", "Ah, that guy" from thoe who recognised him and thought 
these appropriate words to be spoken, and then he'll Just be a word. 
And after a couple of months, nothing. Not even a memory, Shermarke, 
who ate rice, who wore a white shirt, who spoke six languages, who 
laughed, sneezed, cursed and stumbled over an outgrowth of rock, will 
be earth, eternal as tin». 

I first met Shermarke some two months ago. He came Co the place 
where I'm living to visit Solomon. Since then I've seen him four or 
five times. I really don't know him and never cared to. It's not his 
person, but the reality of death in his death that made me think about 
him. He was a man and just like any man he was his own universe. 
With his dreams, and ideals, his plans and goals, his strengths and 
weaknesses, his happiness and sorrows, his beauty and ugliness, 
fighting his own battles, winning and losing. But now wl^re are all 
these passions? Where is his honour and shame , his hunger or 
satisfaction? In us, the living? But we don't know his pains, loves, 
hates, his depths, his likes. Just Shermarke, a refugee. And now he 
is Just a lump of meat, bones and hair, wrapped up with a cheap sheet 
and waiting for the morning to be thrown into the grave and done with. 
A burden for those who are waiting in his tent with his body. What 
did he feel when he knew that he was going to die, when ^le felt that 
death was meeting hira half-way through? When he found himself alone 
with no one to lean on, no one to comfort him? His beloved and dear 
ones all far away, and no one to pacify him and cry over him in his 
last agony?... Who knows? Only he knew he is no more. Tomorrow he 
will be just duet to dust. ..a was...e had be>j!n...and life will go 
on. , .card. . .resettlement , ration. All Malow (Former head of the 
Government implementing agency for refugees), atomic bomb, time goes 
on and Shermarke remains dead. 




Yesterday he went to the hoBpitalt walking, to seek medical help 
for his ulcer I* They gave him an injection and he caire back to his 
tent* Today in the morning his hands w^sre paralysed and he was 
carried to the hospital and got hospitalised. In the afternoon he got 
worse, and he died at six. God rest your soul» Shermarke, if there is 
a god. And wherever you are don't forget that the world is nothing 
but life and death and you are one more. 

ABERA WOLDU 
Ethiopian refugee 

From Refugees (August 1985, Number 20) , UNHCR, Geneva, Switzerland* 



About the Neighbors 

1 live in W. Sharp Street. I live in this house almost 1 1/2 
years now* According to where I live, the neighbors are very nice to 
iDe and my family. I knew some of the neighbors quite well. They 
usually come rver and have a cup of tea or coffee when I have spare 
tine. And I live one block from my rent lord* I go to her house and 
she comes over a lot. Her name is Tina. She has 2 daughters and 2 
sons. Tina and her family are my best and favorite reighbora. 

MUX TRAN 

Country Home School, Spokane 



Good Neighbors 

My wife Hoa and I like neighbors because they are gentleman and 
ladies. Their children ccme to wy house and talk with my 
grandchildren and play games with the ball. Sometimes they ride 
bicycles on the street. Sometimes they roUerskate at the Friendship 
Park. Sometimes they fly kites. Sometimes they play on slides and 
swings and other things. 
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My neighbors talk to um^ they cut my grass. My neighbors vork day 
times, I work night time so we see each other Saturday and Sunday. 
Winter time any neighbors help push my car out of the snow* 

I help them push their car, I want to speak English better at my 
Job at Safeway store » so people can understand what I say to them* 

TICK NGUYEN 

Country Homes School 



Rich Woman^ Poor Woman 

I am a woman « 

I am B wown# 

I am a woman born of a woman whose man owned a factory. 

1 sm u wmum bom of a wo^ien wlu»e man labored io a factory • 

T am a woman whose man wore silk suits » who constantly watched his 
weight • 

I am a wxeian frtmae man wre tattered clothlog, vboae heart ma 
coastantly atrangled by hmger, 

I am a woman who watched two babies grow into beautiful children. 

I as a wosutn wfeo watched two babica die because there ir^s no milk* 

I am a woman who watched twins grow into popular college students with 
summers abroad, 

I am a wc«aa watclwd three children groo» hot with bellies 
stretched fnm oo food. 

But then there was a man; 

Bot then there wa a nan} 

And he talked about the peasants getting richer by my family getting 
poorer* 

And he told ae of days that Brouid he better » airi Im mde the days 
better. 

We had to eat rice* 
Ke had rice« 

We had to eat beans! 
He had beans. 
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My children were no longer given suiamer visas to Europe* 
My chlldran no Icmgei: cried tli«»elms Co sleep. 



And I felc like a peasant » 
Awl I felt like a moman. 

A peasant with a dull, hard» unexciting llfe« 

I*ike a unwwm witb a life that soMtlaes all<wed a aoog. 

And I saw a »an«. 

And I eav a mk. 

And together we began to plot with the hope of the return of freedom. 
I earw hia heart l»eglii Co beat vich bope of fretfdoa, at lasC« 

Someday, the return to freedcm* 
Skmeday freedom. 

And then, 

BttC CbeOy 

One day, 

Oom dayg 

There were planes overhead and guns firing close by. 

Tbere were plaaea overhead and guns firing in the diatance. 

Anrl the guns laoved farther away* 

But elm gims aeoved cloaer aod closer. 

And then they announced that freedom haa been restored! 
And Cheo Chey cmm^ young boys rerlly. 

They came into ray home with isy man. 
Tbey cttae and fmmA wgf Mockm 

These men whose money was almost gone — 

They foami Cte men idmae livea were ala^t their own 

We all had drinks to celebrate. 
And tl»y shot Cl^w all. 

The most wonderful martinis. 
Ttej nhot my »8a« 

And then they asked us to dance. 
And ClHm Chey case for ae« 
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Me, 

For M« tla^ iroraan. 

And my elsters* 

For my aisterft. 

And then they took us» 
Then thfty teok us^ 

They took U8 to dinner at a private club* 
Tl»y stripped frra us our dignity. 

And they treated un to beef. 
Ami that they rap^d nn^ 

It was one course after another. 

Ctec after another they cane aft»4r ns« 

We nearly burst we were so full* 

Lungisftg, plunging — aiatera bleeding, aistera dying* 

It was magnificent to be free againi 
It waa hardly a relief to survive. 

The beans have almost disappeared now* 
Hie beaoia have disappeared. 

The rlcc--I've replaced It with chicken or et ak. 
The rice» I cannot find it. 

And the parties ::ontinue night after night to make up for all the tlTC 
wasted. 

And wy silent tears are joined once mire by tlm midnight cries of 
mf children* 

And I feel like a woman again. 
TImy aayt I an a woflum. 

By a working-class Chll€=an woman In 1973. 




Whose Country Is This, Anyway? 

Recently, the President of the United States said: *'We have 
respected every other religion- They're free to practice in our 
country. • 

What does he mean^ "other religion^^? And what does he mean when he 
says "mi£ country"? Is It possible that our President believes that, 
through some divine guidance, the United States of America belongs to 
a particular group of people who practice a particular kind of 
religion? 

I hope that is not the case. I was brought up to believe that 
this country belongs to all of its citizenss Protestants, Catholics, 
Hindus, atheists, etc. I know of no group that has the prerogative of 
owning this country, and then sharing parts of it with various 
minorities. 

How strange it is that we who are descendents of iamigrants can so 
quickly come to the belief that the country belongs to "us** and that 
it is our privilege to share or not to share "our" country with 
various latecomers. Except for those illegal aliens who are, 
actually, our "guests" - about whom we must make some very painful 
decisions we are all part of the incredible household of this 
country, with no person or group able to claim special ownership. 
Unless I have misunderstood the President, he needs to re-^examine that 
phrase in our Pledge of Allegiance, "one nation, under God, 
indivisible. • ." 

REVEREND DAVID BRAUN 

Mason United Methodist Church, 



Folk Remedies 

Arriving for her regular Tuesday class, one TCH tutor was alarwid 
to observe her new friend lying on the bed being pussneled furiously by 
her mother-in-law. Marci was shocked to see Phalla covered with a 
deep red rash on her arms and chest. After the rigorous activity 
subsided both women explained to Marci that Phalla was suffering from 
headaches and as neither woman seemed concerned, the English lesson 
coimnenced. 
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The story reminded lae of an Incident several years ago in a rlasB 
at Tacona Cosnnunity House. A Vietnamese woman fa.nteJ in class and 
three or four men in the class immediately fell to work pounding her 
head and shoulders » pinching the top of her nose and each temple. Tt^ 
startled teacher finally managed to interrupt the procedure and place 
the unconscious woman on a couch, putting her feet up and covering her 
with a coat. We left her alone while someone called her doctor. We 
were amazed to observe that the students were as appalled by onr 
behavior as we had been of theirs. They felt it was vital that her 
spirit be roused and turned back toward this world* How could we 
stand by quietly, allowing her to slip away from us? 

LUCIKDA WINGARD 



Coining: A Southeast Asian Medical Treatment 

Treatment by use of friction Is often referred to as "coining.*' 
It is an age-old treatment in Cfuabodla- and is a legit imte part of the 
practice of Oriental and traditional n^diclne* To some extent* it can 
be compared to the use of therapeutic masaage here In the West. 

In Cambodia, people call a group of coBsaon symptoms or disorders 
by the name of "Khal Chab." These include dlsziness, blurred vision, 
cold extremities, nausea, stomach cramp, headache, difficulty 
Bleeping, some types of fainting and some kinds of joint or muscle 
pain* There is a general understanding that these are caused by the 
following: 

1* overwork ano exhaustion 

2. overexposure to the sun or excessive heat (this causes 
fainting spells, cramps and dizziness) 

3. lack of proper ventilation e.g. sitting In a smoke filled roo^ 
or behind a bus in city traffic 

4. anxiety, sudden fright or emotional shock 

5. poor diet 

6. poor circulation due to old age (this is thought to produce 
muscle and joint pain 

In order to appreciate the concept of **coining," it is necessary 
to understand that Eastern medicine la based largely on the idea "hat 
health can be achieved only through harmony of the body, mind and 
environment. Illness must be considered to be caused by more than 
just biological factors and treatment must therefore include more than 
biological remedies. 
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"Coining" Is helpful In treating Khal Chab because it promotes 
Increased blood and lymphatic circulation to the whole body. It works 
on principles slasilar to massage. Attention Is given to the veins of 
the body which return the blood to the heart and in that way promote 
nomal flow to the brain and the extremities. 

This causes the syiq;>toBS of dizziness, blurred vision and cold 
extremities to be relieved quite quickly. The patient experiences a 
clear head and sense of well-being. This sense of well-being, 
however, will be short lived If the cause of the "Khal Chab" is not 
attended to. 

What about the use of "coining" with other illnesses that are not 
"Khal Chab?" Can coining cure cancer or appendicitis? The answer is 
definitely, no! However, "coining" can alleviate many of fhe symptoms 
that are due to serious illness and this Is sometimes an area of 
concern. What If a child hae appendicitis and Is experiencing stomach 
cramps? Coining might relieve the symptoms and delay the diagnosis of 
a serious condition. Therefore, It must be remembered that If 
"coining" la being used and symptoms keep reoccurring with the same 
intensity, then It Is time to consult with a physician. 

1 feel that "coining" Is a safe, laexpenlsive way for people to 
receive relief from symptoms that often go untreated in cosmopolitan 
systems of nwdlcal care. Symptom relief has the advantage of 
decreasing the patient's anxiety, and in that way promotes a return to 
harmony, providing of course that the cause of the symptoms are also 
carefully attended to. In a culture that Is accustoTOd to Intense 
consideration of cause and effect, this Is rarely a problem. 

The disadvantages of "coining" are that It is painful, especially 
for those who do not use it frequently. The danger of masking 
symptoms Is also always present and should always be a consideration. 

Originally written In Khmer by TONN ROS and translated and summarized 
In English by THEANVY KUOCH and MARY SCULLY. From Summer 1983, Issue 
#1, Khmer- American Health newsletter. 




Mountain Living 



There are many animals in the mountains. In Cambodia there are 
tigers, snakes, black bear* No people are living in the mountains. 
The mountains are too hi^h and too far froaa the store* 

In Laos, Mien and Hmong people live in the mountains. They are 
not very high. In two days we can get to a store. That's very far. 
Sometimes, uwo times a year we go to the store. But only to buy 
clothes, not food. 

In the valley there are chickens, pigs, sheep, birds, fish, cows, 
and everything. 

Collected by JENNY SPRINGER 
Mt. Virgin Parish 




Birthdays 

Happy birthday to you! Happy birthday to you! That sound was 
very strange for me the first time I participated in my nephew's 
birthday party. I asked layself why they celebrated his birthday 
instead of the memorial anniversary of the death. Why did they pay 
attention to the birthday? I was very .arprised, and I couldn't 
believe that in this country the birthday is more important and 
greater fun than the day of the death. 




Following Vietnamese custoiss we have usually celebrated the 
anniversary of a death Instead of a birthday. By filial piety and 
loyalty* the pious sons or grandsons must show respect for their 
parents or grandparents. They always kept in their mind the dying day 
of the ancestors in order to celebrate the ancestor's memorial 
anniversary whether they are wealthy or poor. 

However, most Vietnamese families celebrated the first birthday of 
their children and sometimes they celebrated the twelfth birthday with 
the purpose of having good health and great progress in school. 

CHAU PHAM 

Barton SchcK}!, Spokane 




Every Chinese baby is considered to be one year old at the time of 
his birth. Most birthdays are celebrated with the family. The mother 
always prepares special foods which include noodles and whole boiled 
eggs. The birthday person always has two eggs with his noodles, and 
the others just one egg with their noodles. After this is eaten, 
small cakes are served for dessert. When birthdays number 10, 20, 30 
etc., we always have a party and invite some friends to celebrate with 
the family. There is a big dinner, a big cake, and many presents. 
After the guests have rone, the birthday person opens the gifts with 
the family. The next « ^y, everyone is thanked for the presents, 
either by seeing the givers or by telephoning. We then wait for the 
next birthday to cornel 




SUH-LING OLSRUD 
Ba^-ton School, Spokane 



In Poland we do not celebrate birthdays as we do in the U.S.A. We 
celebrate our nameday as it appears on the Polish calendar. On the 
nameday, the hostess prepares a table with special food, including a 
torte. The guest bring flowers and gifts for the person whose nameday 
is being celebrated. The person is given many wine toasts. It is a 
t iate for gaiety, singing, dancing and playing games. 

EWA KAWALA 

Barton School, Spokane 
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The Heat of Hatred 

The people are hungry. The sun is shining. 
The women are working in the rice field. 
The babies are crying for their mothers' rallk. 
The guards are standing with arms around guns. 
The fields are hot with mud. 

The people stoop to plant » backs to each other. 
Their legs are tired from long hours 

of standing in the field. 
The tired workers' bodies are weak. 
The eropty stomachs go to work without 

breakfast or lunch In the cold morning. 
Their throats and lips are dry. 

Sometimes the women beg the guards for water, 
but their enemies say "No." In the mid-^day 
the guards want to have a little fun 
with the women who work under the sun* 
They call one to bring them a cup of water. 
The women see water. They would do anything. 
The guards give them the water, 
but not the easy way. 

They pour water on thtir own faces and tell 

the women to lick It off. They make the women 

lick their hands like dogs. 

They would do ai.ything. They even lick 

their feet for ops of water. The ugly faces 

do it every day 

The women's faces are hot, hard, crushed 

from the sun. 
Their faces feel like rough rocks from the desert 

In the midst of nowhere. 
Their eyes are sad with tears and fear. 

Their eyes cry for the one day that 
they will all be free from hatred, death, and 
their enemies. For one day when they'll walk 
together with friends and family. The day 
when they'll laugh, cry, sing, and dance 
together. Always. Forever. In their own land. 

CHANN HENG, age 15 

Originally published by the ESL program of Bellevue Public School 
District. 




Asian Folktale 

One day the monkey went down to a stream for a drink of water. He 
met a fish and they became good friends * Splashing and jumping in the 
water» thay played all morning long* Suddenly the sky turned black 
and there was a storm* It rained very hard. Soon the stream began to 
flood. The iftonkey was able to reach up and grap a low-changing branch 
of a tree« Me pulled himself up« When he looked down into the 
stream, he saw his friend, :he fish, struggling and swimming in the 
churning waters* He reached down and snatched his friend into the 
safety of the tree. As the waters swirled below, the monkey's 
newfound friend, the fish, died high up in the tree. 

As told to MATTHEW LASZEWSKI 



The Gallery 

The following pictures were done by VORNG CHHOERN, formerly a Grays 
Harbor College ESL student. Thanks to LEE JOHNSON for passing them 
along to us. 
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